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INVITATION. 
\istoss are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. ae 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Chews the resignation, recently, of Hon. William 
R. Merriam, director of the census, the 
President selected Hon. Simon Newton Dexter 
North of Brookline, Massachusetts, as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. North was not an applicant for the 
position, but his conspicuous fitness made him 
the first choice of the retiring director, of leading 
Senators and of eminent economists, and of the 
President himself, whose action has been gener- 
ally recognized as an ideal appointment. 

Mr. North, whose portrait appears on the 
front cover page, was born in Clinton, New 
York, fifty-three years ago. He was graduated 
at Hamilton College in 1869, entered journalism, 
and was editorially associated with the Utica 
Herald for seventeen years, for most of the time 
as managing editor, and was editor-in-chief of 
the Albany Express from 1886 to 1888. He then 
became secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, and editor of the quarterly 
Bulletin issued by the association, and removed 
to New England. 

For many years Mr. North has assisted, as 
expert, in the preparation of tariff bills, having 
been associated in that work with Mr. McKinley, 
Mr. Dingley, Senator Aldrich and other states- 
men. His active connection with the census 
began in 1880, at which time he was special 
agent in charge of the statistics of the printing 
business and the periodical press. For the census 
of 1890 he coliected the statistics of wool manu- 
factures, and at the census of 1900 he was chief 
statistician of the Division of Manufactures, in 
which capacity he effected the most comprehen- 
sive and aecurate census of the manufacturing 
industries ever made in this or any other country. 


he town clerk of Montgomery, Vermont, re- 

cently paid twelve dollars’ bounty on a 
panther shot by a veteran of that region who is 
seventy-four years old, and claims to have killed 
seventy-four bears. In his way this gentleman 
has assiduously promoted civilization. Yet one 
reads with clearer approval in the same local 
paper the paragraph following the record of his 
achievements; for herein it is stated that a 
granite company located almost due south of 
Montgomery, and not many miles away, has 
» just secured the largest granite contract ever 
placed in Vermont. It calls for four million 
dollars’ worth of stone for the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, and three years or more will. be 
required to fill it. “Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war.” Figuratively speak- 
ing, the Vermont quarrymen also kill a PRB pong om 
many bears. 


he Congregational Church at South Windsor, 
Connecticut, is about to place a memorial 
window in honor of its first pastor, Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, a remarkable man, whose fame has 
been obscured by that of his more remarkable 
son, Jonathan. Timothy was a native of Hart- 
ford, the leader of his class at Harvard,—which 
gave him his bachelor’s degree on the morning 
of commencement day, 1691, and the master’s 
degree on the same afternoon,—and was ordained 
pastor of the church at “Windsor Farmes” in 
1698. There he remained and ruled until his 
death in 1758. A pastorate of sixty years 
deserves to be commemorated ; and uhdoubtedly 
the elder Edwards had other and individual 
claims to distinction. Few of the old religious | oyr 
societies of New England have had a more in- 
teresting history than that which appertains to 
his parish ‘‘on ye easte side of ye great river.” 
Apesmutiy the floating island in Onota Lake— 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts —has 
ceased to float. At any rate, the new owner 
affirms that he has it securely anchored, and 
means to build a cottage on it. But perhaps the 
reader never heard of this remarkable piece of 
property? It consists of an acre of wooded land 
which, forty years or more ago, broke away from 
the old Parker farm, and has since been wan- 
dering about the lake. Several persons have 
tried to hold on to it, but hitherto it has obsti- 
nately refused to “stay put.” One ingenious 
abutter chained it when it snuggled up to his 
land, passing heavy chains from the trees on the 
island to those on the shore; but a storm arose, 
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| the chains snapped, and away went the elusive 
island on another expedition. The vagrant 
habits of the thing have inspired lawsuits, too; 
but now if it settles down and becomes respect- 
able all that will be forgotten and forgiven. 


he Hartford Florist Club has been considering 

the care of trees in city streets, and has pub- 
lished a report- which, it seems, should interest 
every “city forester,” as well as a multitude of 
other people who, although not experts, love 
trees none the less. The Hartford men hold 
that trees growing under city conditions should 
be set forty or fifty feet apart; that there should 
be only one kind on each street, or, if several are 
used, each variety should be planted in a row by 
itself; that the trees best adapted to the city 
are the ailantus, cottonwood, white poplar, 
some forms of willow, European linden and 
English elm. But it is intimated, more than 
once, that the hardiest of these will not always 
flourish uncared for, and that trees are best 
taken care of by persons who know how. 

“The ideal location for a line of street trees,” 
says this report, “is between the property line 
and the travelled walk. Here the dangers that 
menace them from the curb are pretty well 
eliminated, and there is the advantage that the 
roots can find their way into the adjoining land. 
However, when the inside grass strip is two feet 
wide and the outside strip say nine feet, it will 
be better to plant between the curb and the 
travelled walk, for two feet is not wide enough, 
five feet being the minimum width desirable. 
Trees placed in the middle of a nine-foot strip 
are removed from the immediate reach of horses, 
and if the soil is of good quality and sufficiently 
deep they ought to do fairly well.” 


* © 


AN IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


a Western state, where the laws provide for a 
jury of six in suits before justices of the 
peace, the office of justice was newly filled by 
an honest old German. . He was a wise man in 
his way, says the Green Bag, but he knew 
nothing of the law. 
In his first case he listened with great atten- 
tion to the evidence and with rapt interest to the 
“yo ieee ise ere Closed he 
n w 
ill at ease, and ‘not until he was remi ied 
duty yy the jury did he open his mouth. 


ip hen he faced the situation like a man and a 
<n of der tshury, as dis is my first 
oxperience in I don’d Ww 


charging a tshury 
vat to say, but as if is mein tudy to 
somedings, I vill do der pest vat I 
“Eef you. pelieves all vat der 
blaintiff haf said, den 
tudy to find your “fendi yt 


assess der tamages not 
r= =f und der costs, vich 

“But eef you pelieves ay Gene 
tefendant Poy said, you vill fi find for ‘dor t tefend- 
ant. In dot case, you vill shust do it und say 
noddings aboudt it, oxcepting der costs, vich you 
must not forget. 

“But eef, on der odder aan, you are like me 
aboudt dis matter, und don’ a vord 
eider one off dem haf -_. den I 
is it it is you are going to do.” 


ON VASTER SEAS. 


jpttie is too precious a thing to discourage if 
it is intelligent: Too much-ambition, how- 
ever, is like that of.the captain in this little story 
from the Philadelphia Telegraph.. It leads the 
clergyman of a small village church to dream of 
a pulpit in a great city, and the local politician 
to imagine himself a power at Washington. 
ims old man ny and a st = ——_ 
p com ap! a ition 
had at Tog ex 
Theclerk tow he had been referred asked, 
“we hirty ——, io ” ” 
“What ship did you command last?” 
“The ’Liza Ann.” 
“What line?” 
“Conshohocken to Manayunk.” 
The clerk did not recognize the names. 
“Steam ?”? he asked. 
“Eh? No, mule.” 
Then the clerk remembered the canal. He 
muttered something about “no vacancy,” and 
the old man went away. 


* © 


A NEW VALUE. 


latest story of the coal famine shows how 
a intellectual sense of values influences 


gy a good thing the coal situation has 
done for me,” said a four-dollar-a-week boarder 

“is to give me a new liking f for a dish that i 
never could endure. hate the things 
every time they came on the table, and they 
came very often. I mean prunes. y look so 
much like coal that they have become a real 
treat to me.,”’ 

& © 


ACCORDING TO WEIGHT. 





pa accidents might be prevented if all 
skating-grounds could be marked in the 
manner described in this story from the Chicago 
— : 


“Yes. I told him not to allow any heavy 
ple to skate, so he put up a sign, “Phin ice | 
or thin people.’ ” 
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TELEGRAPHY Wits tor Catalogue. 
OOL, Waterbury, Ct. 


MONROE'S NATIONAL TELEGRAPH 





When in search of health 
Come Here! and rest f "Bullman Ca Ser 
Your ‘ullman Car + 
vice m ‘om Boston for Steuben woufart . Booklet free. 


STEUB! BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 
THE © 


) Man Who Owns 


his home or has pay © 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
M 
Kea SST AD aSeranion’ Pros: yo og 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 






































Boys’ and Girls’ Outfitters 
“ ~ Par Excellence. 
A. SHUMAN 6 COMPANY. 


We call the attention of parents and guar- 
dians to the fact that we are the largest ex- 
clusive manufacturing retail garment house 
in New England. 

“We give special attention to our Mail Order 
Department, and use ‘ul judgment in 
atcordance with instructions received by 
letter, thus relieving customers living at a 
distance of the necessity of a personal visit 
to our establishment. 

Instruction blanks for self-measures and 
samples of cloth, if desired, will be promptly 
forwarded. 

Payment can be made to the express agent 
upon delivery of the package, who has our 
instructions to retain the funds for one day. 
If the suit is not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, he will refund the amount you have 
paid him and return the suit to us. If you 
desire us to send another in its place, advise 
us by mail accordingly. 

The above cut presents three of our lead- 
ing styles for boys and girls this season. 

We call attention to the Girl’s Coat, in red 
and blue broadcloth, trimmed with taffeta 
silk and embroidery floss. For ages 4 to 10, 


$10. 
Boy’s Jack Tar Suit, in dark blue worsted 
serge. For ages 3 to 1 
$8, $10. 


Boy’s Nautical Reefer, in navy-blue serge 
and cheviot. For ages 3 to 12, 


$6, $8, $10. 


Complete Outfits for Boys, Girls and 
Infants. We also call attention to our “Sap- 
phire” Corsets for Ladies, $5 to $25, and 
our Ladies’ “Primus” Shoes, $3.50. 


A. SHUMAN & COMPANY, 


Shuman Corner, 
Washington and Summer Streets, Boston. 











1903 KoRONAS 


Represent TOP-NOTCH in 
The CAMERA-BUILDER’S ART. 





A New Camera— 


KORONA-ROYAL, 


The Perfect Camera. 

** What do you mix your paints with ?”’ 
asked the wag of a celebrated artist. 
** With brains, sir,’’ replied the latter. 

It’s the Best Material, the Most Expert 
Labor, Nineteen Years’ Experience — 

and BRAINS. that put 
) KORONA CONSTRUCTION 
in a class by itself. 
Ag be continued in the 
Korona Catalogue. 
Send for it.) 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 
748 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 

















A Pound of Pleasure. 


Boston Chocolates, 
60 and 80 Cents. 
Made by 



































NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
















pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered 
write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Ni -Steel Ware issold 
ofthe lat 


and , a 8 Stores. 
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tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc, are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra strong. 
A full quarter - 
Pemase of SLADE'S 
Ginger, Cinna- 
mon, ithogtes or — 
10c. "at your grocer’ Ss. 
IP IT’S SLADE'S IT IS 
PURE AND GOOD. 


0. & L. SLADE CO., BosTON 
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MIRIAM THOMPSON 


every where. 
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This letter tells its own stor 
recited here is but one of t ousands of which 
we have record. 


Messrs. Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Gentlemen. 
Ridge’s Food has done for our litt 
When she was about six weeks old we tried five or 
six of the foods which are on the market. 
couldn’t retain any of them. There seemed to be 
great danger that she would die from lack of nour- 
ishment. 
advised us to try Ridge’s Food. I 
saved her life. 
Food until now she has not had a sick da She is 
now nearly three ber 
with very littletrouble. Since the first day she took 
the Food 
pleasure to recommend Ridge’s F 


Y} A. C. THOMPSON, Superistentent of Schools. 
iz Don’t try everything else and finally come 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a vigorous, healthy baby from the start. 
Send for booklet, testimonials and FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, PALMER, MASS. 





The experience 







I feel it’ my duty to tell you what 
e daughter Miriam. 







She 







The family physician was called. He 
firmly believe it 
From the time she began with the 








teeth 





years old. Cut all of 





she has slept all night. It _ me much 






Yours respectfully 







Sold 
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in every movement of the leaves! 








7A HAD made arrangements 
a with a friend to produce 

4 a book on ‘‘Homes,’’ he 
to do the writing, I the illustra- 
tions. We were to travel as we 
would; if the pictures were done 
first, the writing would be fash- 
ioned accordingly ; if the writing 
were first, the pictures should 
illustrate. 

In pursuance of this plan we 
had loitered along the Maine 
coast, we had camped in the Adirondacks, 
spent Christmas at home, and had dallied a 
little in New York. But January found me 
restless, and leaving Harry to follow, I once 
more set out, this time travelling down the 
Atlantic coast, hunting for places where 
neither war nor progress had laid a devasta- 
ting hand. Such spots were few, but they 
existed, and I was determined to find them. 

In February I reached a town that must 
once have been a center of wealth, for 
although all was simple, yet the houses were 
spacious and the garden enclosures exten- 
sive. These old homes were mostly turned 
into lodging-houses, or if lived in by the 
owners, they occupied as few rooms as pos- 
sible. The hotel, which was moderately 
comfortable, was filled with excursionists 
from the cold hill-country, or by idle tourists. 

The town, however, was pathetic in its 
decay, and the country was level, monotonous, 
sad. The long gray moss that draped the trees, 
the dense swamps that even an intruding 
railway could not render commonplace, and 
the long roads of white sand leading back 
interminably into the dark reaches of the pine 
barrens! Not even the lovely yellow jasmine, 
nor the wild azaleas, nor the pale wild violets 
that covered all the low places, could, with 
all their profuse effort, render it cheerful. 
Sad it remained, but appealing, and I deter- 
mined to stop and indulge my vagrant fancy 
by exploring in every direction. 

It was an exquisite morning, with just 
enough cool crispness in the air to stimulate 
one, and arming myself with lunch, as well 
as with my tools for work, I mounted a 
patient beast I had hired, and following a 
negro servant’s advice, took my way along 
the least used of all the roads that led from 
the town. 

‘‘Des you go ’long, suh,’’ the man said, 
“tay you come to de fust road w’at tu’ns to 
de lef’, den you go ’long dat road tay you 
come to nurrer road w’at tu’ns to de right, en 
you foller dat tay you come to a fence, en 
dat’s de oldes’ place I know. My mammy 
en my daddy usen to b’long to dem people, 
en de house ent been tech,—no, suh,—kase 
my mammy claim de house en hole it tay de 
wah is done en she mawsa is come home. 
Dey ent rich now, no, suh, but de house ent 
been tech.’’ 

To the left, then to the right; but I had no 
idea of the distance between these turns. On 
I jogged, the road seeming to grow longer, 
the woods thicker, until the tall pines leaning 
toward each other left only a strip of golden- 
blue sky far above me. On and on, meeting 
no soul—nothing. How lonely it was, and how 
did these people endure it! 

At last the turn to the left—a duplicate road 
that seemed to stretch as interminably. What 
if itdid? I had all time before me, and that in 
a restful country where people did not rush. 

Presently in the distance I saw an object 
emerging from the woods. As it was the first 
moving thing I had met, I stopped to look— 
a mule, with some kind of vehicle, and walking 
beside it a person. They came nearer; a load 
of wood and a white boy, slight and tall with 
rapid growth, young and very blond. His 
clothes were whole, but outgrown everywhere, 
his hat was aged, his shoes of the commonest ; 
but his clear eyes, as blue as the sky, met mine 
serenely, and without trace in them of interest 
and curiosity. 

Meeting in this wilderness, I had a wish to 
break the silence, to speak to this first bit of 
humanity; but he did not pause a moment, and 

iny greeting returned only a quiet bow, abso- 
itely civil, but one that put an immense distance 
«tween us, and although I watched him until 
he became one with the shadows, he turned no 
backward glance. I decided at once that the 
\ did not belong to the ‘‘poor whites,’’ even 
his clothes were shabby and his occupation 
hecessitous, 

{nterested and curiously attracted, I rode on 
‘find that where he had come into view was 
‘e road turning to the right, the last turn 

ore I should reach the fence, and presumably 

‘house. Another long stretch of wilderness 

‘tervened, however; then I was rewarded by 

© sight of the fence crossing the road at right 
ali sles, beyond which the light was strong, 

















By Sarah 
Barnwell 


Elliott 























DRAWN BY 
M. ECKERSON. 


**1 WISH TO THANK YOU. . 


promising a clearing. 
well with an old-fashioned pole and bucket, 
and a negress drawing water. 


gate,—and returned a ‘‘Mornin’, suh!’’ to my 
greeting. ‘‘This is Mr. Heath’s?’’ I asked, 
pointing to a house some distance away, that, 
hidden as it was by trees, filled me with joy. 

‘*Will any one object if I draw it?’’ 

‘“‘I dunno, suh. Mas’ Percy is gone to town, 
en missis en mawsa nebber sees nobody.’’ 

“IT don’t wish to see any one,’ 
*‘Only to sit out here and make a picture.’’ 

‘*You woan’ hu’t nuttin’, suh?’’ 

‘‘Of course not—no. What is your name?’’ 

‘*Tenah, suh. I live yer. 
washin’, ”’ she went on, as if pleased to talk, 

‘fen my husban’ he he’ps Mas’ 


As I drew near I saw a there were signs of an old garden. 


| hearted hospitality. 








. FOR ALLOWING ME TO MAKE THESE PICTURES.” 


house some roses were cared for; 


the eye could reach, stretched the level marshes, 
with here and there a glint of water. 


The house was not grand, but it had a large 
simplicity, a dignified solidity, and its broad 
| piazzas seemed a mute assurance of an open- 
Besides this it possessed 
a repose I had not met elsewhere, and that 
’ I answered. | delighted me. 

Tenah still stood by the well watching that | 


I did not ‘‘hu’t nuttin’,’’ and so stood until, 


finding an advantageous view, I sat down on 
I dode cookin’ en the trunk of a fallen tree and began work. 
I made two sketches, eating my lunch between 
Perey wid | times, then packed up, determining that I would 


he work, en Mas’ Percy let we hab house en | come again and do it in color. 


big patch fuh plantin’. 
en Mas’ Percy is doin’ 


We’s doin’ berry well, 
berry well. T'wo mo’ 


niggers is teck lan’ fum Mas’ Perey dis spring. | 
| Perey say you ent hu’t nuttin’.’’ 


Dat’s de house, en dey usen to be berry rich.’’ 

‘*And I may make a picture ?’’ 

‘*] t’ink so, suh. I doan’ like to 
missis, en Peter is’way down in de fiel’—ef you 
woan’ hu’t nuttin’ ?’’ 

Renewing my promise, I tied my horse, and 


*sturve | This time he was riding; 


Tenah came to the fence as I untied my horse, 
and I told her that I would return. 
‘*Yes, suh,’’ she answered, ‘‘en I’ll tell Mas’ 


Very near town I passed the fair-haired boy. 
he had sold his 
| wood, and the packages in his wagon looked 


| like provisions. 


The next morning I was eager for my work. 


>) 


bes 
ND i iy My 


Near the 
yellow 
She stopped to , jasmine climbed up the tapering round pillars 
look as I rode up to the fence,—there was no/|of the piazzas, and from the front, as far as 








| moving. 





Knowing the way made it seem 
shorter, and I found everything 





undisturbed save that Tenah 
was not at the well. I heard 
faint cries of ‘‘Gee-haw!’’ and 
supposed that ‘‘Mas’ Percy’’ 


was in the fields; and as there 
was no warning against tres- 
passers, I took position on the 
log and began work. I was 
soon absorbed, and heeded 
nothing until the creaking of the well-pole 
disturbed me. I looked, and saw the fair- 
haired boy of the road. So he lived here. 

Was he Mas’ Percy ? 

He did not turn in my direction, and I 
stopped work to observe him. He was worth 
drawing, his manner and bearing were re- 
markable, and he was barefoot. Presently 
a negro man came up and took off his hat; 
then I knew the boy was Mas’ Perey. I 
returned to my work, but the old house was 
no longer so interesting. The boy, so poor 
that he could wear his shoes only when go:ng 
to town, had usurped the first place. 

He went into the house, and after some 
time came out again. I caught a glimpse of 
a slight woman, who followed him to the 
piazza. He made a gesture of protest, and 
the woman, glancing in my direction, re- 
treated. Then the boy, crossing to the other 
side of the enclosure, jumped the fence and 
disappeared. I felt sure that the next day I 
should be warned off, but I was not. 

Twice again I met the boy on the road, 
and each time he gave me the same serene 
look, the same quiet bow, and each time I 
became more desirous of knowing him. 

One morning a telegram came; my father 
was coming down, would join me, probably 
that evening. This would put an end to my 
romance of the old house; but this last day I 
would go again to take a last look, and make 
up, perhaps, one more story about these un- 
knowable people; also I would make a draw- 
ing of the well. 

I had nearly finished the sketch when I 
saw the boy approaching. It was ridiculous 
how pleased I was, and how excited. He 
should speak to me, and as he laid his hand 
on the pole, I rose. 

‘IT wish to thank you,’’ I began, ‘‘for 
allowing me to make these pictures. My 
name is Branston.’’ At the mention of my 
name he let the pole go. 

‘*Branston?’’ he repeated. 
ever heard of Brockley Branston / 

‘*My father’s name,’’ I answered, 
mine !’’ 

Without another word he walked away 
quickly to the house, leaving me amazed. 
This was really romantic. Would he come 
back? It was all I could do not to jump the 
fence and follow him; but in a few moments 
he came back and began to let down the 
rails. 

‘*My father wishes to see you,’’ he said, 
‘‘and will you come in?’’ In a moment I 
was over the partly lowered fence and follow- 
ing him. Round to the front of the house 

we took our way, up the front steps, across the 
broad piazza, and in at the most lovely of doors. 
In the wide hall we stopped, and I was asked 
to sit down, the boy disappearing farther down 
the hall. 

I looked about me at the broad stairway, at 
the old furniture, simple, fine, dilapidated; at 
the bits of silver on the enormous sideboard, — 
for the hall was evidently both dining-room and 
drawing-room,—at the fire on the hearth at one 
side, and felt my wishes realized. It was all I 
had expected. 

A door opened and I rose. The lady of whom 
I had caught a glimpse was coming down the 
hall. She suited the house—she was worn, but 
she was fine. 

**T am Mrs. Heath,’’ she said, giving me her 
hand, ‘‘and I am glad to welcome you. Ina 
moment my husband will come and tell you the 
story. It is singular.’’ 

“I shall be —’’ I began. Then a rolling 
sound made me turn, and I saw a most extraor- 
dinary contrivance—an arm chair mounted on a 





rh. 





‘*Have you 


9? 


“and 


|pair of carriage-wheels that looked absurdly 


large for their work, the back legs of the chair 
being lengthened to rest on the floor when not 
In the chair sat a gentleman, and 
pushing it was the boy, who now had put on 


making no motion to cross the fence, followed |'The memory of the delightful color of the | his shoes and coat, and had brushed back his 


it toward the front of the house. A ‘‘tabby’’ 
house, as they are called, that once had been 
washed yellow, with wide-spreading piazzas all 


flaring broadly as they descended to what had 
once been a shelled walk. 
Oleanders grew on each side of the steps, and 


house, golden in some spots, and in some spots 
green with dampness, 


What a picture 


the dark shingles, the 
blue sky, the deep hue of the live-oaks, the | 
about its two stories, with many windows rich background of the pines, the wonderful | his eyes. 
looking out in all directions, and brick steps distances across the marshes! 
it would make if into it I could put the spirit | 
of the place that seemed to look at me from | the son of my Brockley Branston — 
every window, that seemed to whisper to me! 


waving yellow hair. 

‘‘This is my father,’’ he said quietly, and 
there was a light of beautiful love and pride in 
The gentleman held out a white 
hand to me. 


**Your father’s son,’’ he said, ‘‘if you are 
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‘*He was a colonel in Grant’s army —’”’ I 
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She GEES 


began. Instantly he put his other hand over 
mine, that he still held. 

‘*Does he still live? Sit down, my boy. 
You must stop and break bread with us; I 
have much to say. My wife and son are as 
glad to see you as I am.’’ 

I took my seat between him and Mrs. Heath, 
Percy still standing behind his father’s chair, 
watching him as if filled with a great pride in 
every word he said. 

‘*You have a look of your father,’’ Mr. Heath 
went on, ‘‘who was so good tome. Ona battle- 
field we met. I was wounded in the back and 
left for dead; he lay beside me, unconscious. 
Numbed by suffering, I watched his white face 
idly. Presently he opened his eyes. ‘What’s 
happened ?’ he said, vaguely. 

‘**We are left for dead,’ I answered. He 
turned and looked at me. 

***You look dead,’ he said. 

** ‘So do you,’ I returned. 

‘**But I’m not,’ and he sat up and began to 
feel himself. ‘Good as new,’ he went on, ‘but 
you —’ turning to me again. 

***T’m done for!’ and trying to move, I lost 
consciousness. When I came to myself I was 
in a tent. Your father stood over me. 

‘* ‘Not done for yet,’ he said, laughing. 

‘**You are good!’ I answered. 

‘* ‘Not a bit,’ he returned. ‘I’ve adopted you 
as my thank-offering. Now go to sleep.’ 

‘That was only the beginning,’’? Mr. Heath 
went on. ‘‘Everything was done for me that 
kindness and skill could compass, and after a 
long time I reached a point where I could walk, 
and had begun to wonder when I should leave 
the hospital for a prison, when one day your 
father came in with a strange look on his face. 
1 rose quickly to meet him. ‘The war is done,’ 
he said, gently, and laid his arm about my 
shoulder, ‘and, Heath, old fellow, try to believe 
that it’s all right.’ Instead, I sobbed on his 
shoulder like a twoman, and he stood there 
holding me like a woman. 

‘* He was not rich, but at once he made 
arrangements for sending me south, delaying 
his own return home to do it, and when at last 
all was settled, he put me into the train with a 
basket of food and a military pass. I looked 
the last on him—God bless him! Then, like a 
boy, I began to investigate the pockets of my 
new suit. Suddenly I stopped. I felt myself a 
thief. I owned no purse, yet here was one! I 
drew it out guiltily—hesitated. Fifty dollars and 
a scrap of writing—‘I wish I could double it, 
old fellow.’ ’’ 

Mr. Heath paused a moment, then went on: 
“I reached home—a devastated country, a 
beggared people, and so many missing! It was 
a eruel time, but my wife and little daughter 
were well, and my faithful old nurse had claimed 
this place for me, and as if freedom had not 
come, lived with us to her death. My strength 
came back to me, and with that fifty dollars as 
capital I hired a mule and began to sell wood. 
We came near to starvation, but we did not 
quite reach it. At last things began to pick 
up. I was able to mortgage the place, and with 
the money I fenced in land for planting and 
began to feel safe, when my daughter died, and 
my back gave out—the old wound, you see. 
Since then —’’ he turned and looked up at the 
boy. 

‘*We have not starved,’’ the boy answered, 
smiling down on his father, ‘‘and now once 
more are prospering.’’ Then the boy turned 
away, going down the hall, and Mrs. Heath 
followed. 

‘*He was only ten,’’ Mr. Heath went on, 
‘‘when I gave out, and he and his mother 
kept things going. He built this chair,’’ touch- 
ing the wheels that supported him, ‘‘and has 
done everything.’’ 

‘*He is a beautiful boy,’’ I said. 

Mr. Heath nodded. ‘‘ And has but two 
ambitions—to pay off the mortgage on the place, 
_ the deeds of which go back to the crown, and 
to return this.’? He held out an old-fashioned 
purse. 

I started back. ‘‘Mr. Heath!’ I cried. 

‘*My boy is right,’’ he said. ‘‘He was radiant 
when he discovered you. I have not known 
where to find your father, but, indeed, the last 
addition to the amount has just been made. 
Percy has had it turned into gold. You must 
take it.’’ 

**Never!’’ I said. ‘‘I cannot!’’ 

‘*Your father would.” 

‘*Then let him!’”’ I answered, sharply. 
comes to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Your father ?’’ and Mr. Heath’s face seemed 
to lose ten years. ‘‘You will bring him out at 
once ?”’ 

Then Mrs. Heath and the boy came back, 
but I was too much upset to enjoy the little 
luncheon that Tenah brought in, and I left as 
soon as possible. 

It seemed to me the most heartrending stery, 
that poor fifty dollars gathered through all 
these years of toil! Impossible! I would lay 
the case before my father, and of course he 
would not take the money. I was so full of 
the story that I hardly greeted him when he 
came that night. 

**So you’ve found Heath,” he said. 
course I’]] go there. As to the money —’’ 

‘You cannot take it!’’ 

**The only thing to do is to take it. 
He raised his hand. 
too. 





**He 


“Of 


Wait !’’ 
““T’ll take the mortgage, 
It will never be foreclosed; and having 
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come down to lease land for a hunting club, 
I’ll lease from Heath. Is it not better to 
gratify the boy’s ambition? And you shall 
have the gold to hang up in your studio—or 
round your neck—anywhere you like, only I 
must take it.’’ 

We drove out the next day. The meeting 
between the men was beautiful ; and Perey, who 
had held me at such a distance, kept close to 
my father, seeming to hang on his words. 
The old times were talked over, the purse pre- 
sented, and my father put his arm round 
Percy’s shoulders. 

‘*This is fine,”? he said, his voice breaking a 
little, ‘‘and I shall give it to my boy, so that 
looking on it he may realize what real work 
means.’’ Then with a little laugh, he added, 
“I wish you were a girl, Percy. I’d like you 
for a daughter-in-law !’’ 

So it was all arranged. The mortgage was 
secured and rapidly paid off, as the land for 
the club was leased on the most liberal terms 





possible. By the next autumn, when we came 
down to open the club-house, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing Percy clothed like other people ; 
and when the spring came again, all of the 
great tract that was not leased to the club was 
once more put under cultivation. 

Standing looking out over the marshes, Percy 
said slowly, ‘‘I love every stalk of marsh, every 
inch of earth, every tree and stump on this old 
place, and only God knows how glad I am to 
fee] secure in it!’’ 

**And all of it out of your own hard work,” 
I answered. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Say rather out of your 
father’s heart, and—’’ smiling at me—‘‘out of 
your book on ‘Homes.’ ’”” 

‘‘Good for me!’’ I cried, and I turned to 
greet Mrs. Heath, feeling happier about my 
great book than I could possibly have done even 
if the wonderful plan had been earried out; 
but my friend Ilarry having decided on matri- 
mony, the book had died without a struggle. 
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NE evening I 
O stepped into Alex 

Kelley’s store, 
which was also agency post-office, to await 
the slow coming of the mail, and found that 
the proprietor had gone out to supper and left 
the door unlocked. He had no clerk, and inside 
were a number of ‘‘blanket Indians’ seated 
upon boxes and barrels, very much at home. 



























DRAWN BY W. F, STECHER. 


HE CRAWLED INTO THEIR CAMP AND GOT BOTH THEIR GUNS. 


I knew that government employés at all the 
Sioux agencies were notoriously negligent in 
the matter of locks and keys, yet I was sur- 
prised at Kelley’s supreme confidence in these 
Indians. 

When we were alone that evening I spoke to 
him about the matter. 

“‘Oh,’’ he replied, in his easy way, ‘‘if 
there are Indians in the store when I’m ready 
for meals, I don’t send them out. Show a 
Sioux that you have perfect confidence in him, 
and you can trust him with anything you’ve 
got. The best clerk I had, in the days when 
my trade needed help,was an Indian—Martin 
Blueshield. Martin saved me from loss by 
thievery several times; the thieves were 
whites. 

**T’ll tell you of Martin’s fracas with ‘Big’ 
Kosky. Kosky had a timber claim over here 
on Laroot Creek. He was some kind of a 
foreigner, and had worked in the pineries; he 
was the biggest and the meanest man that 
ever came into these parts. He was a tremen- 
dous fellow in size, with a neck and chest like 
a bull’s, and he had a black beard as coarse as 
straw, that stood straight out like a hog’s 
bristles. 

‘‘At that time the Indians here, who have 
always been peaceable, were feeling very timid. 
It was the year after the Custer fight, and the 
people of the settlements hereabouts were not 
well-disposed toward the Indians. 

**I don’t know how it is,’’ said Kelley, re- 
flectively, ‘‘but most white people don’t seem 
tovknow the difference between a good Indian 
and a bad one. Fully nine-tenths of the Sioux 
have never taken part in any hostile move 
against our people. Yet this nine-tenths have 
been made to suffer greater privations than the 
fellows who did the fighting. 

‘*Well, Big Kosky and some others took ad- 
vantage of the situation here, and robbed the 
Indians whenever they had half a chance. 
Kosky, at Laroot Creek, was close to the 
reservation line, and he had a keen eye for 
stray ponies. I suppose he stole and sold a 
dozen or fifteen of them in a year. After every 
loss the Indians would herd their ponies 
closer for a time; then they’d get a little care- 
less and more stock would disappear. It did 
not the slightest good to complain; both I and 
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the missionary here went to the sheriffs in the 
adjoining counties, and tried to get them to put 
a stop to the robbery. 

‘*The Indians soon came to fear Big Kosky 
much as some people fear evil spirits. They 
thought he had a wakan’’—big medicine or 
spirit—‘‘which protected him. They said he 
could look right through a person and see 
what was behind him. He usually carried a 








two-bitted ax with a long handle, which the 
Indians looked upon as his war-weapon; and 
they supposed he could throw this through a 
man at a very long distance. 

‘*He used to come to my store now and then 
to trade, and the Indians always kept away 
from him, for he hated them, and would glare 
at them like a mad beast. But my clerk, who 
had been educated in white schools, had lost 
his fear of wakan men, and it was amusing to 
me to watch the play between them. 

** “Good day, Mr. Kosky!’ Martin would say, 
very politely. ‘Will you have some rope to-day, 
or will you have one of these fine knives?’ 
and he would hold up a butcher-knife or a coil 
of rope for inspection. 

**Big Kosky’s eyes would blaze, and then 
he’d mutter something in his own language, 
and turn to me for what he wanted. Probably, 
though, there would have been no fracas be- 
tween Martin and Kosky if I hadn’t been 
called to Fort Berthold on business. Kosky 
came over the next day with a cart and yoke 
of oxen, after some flour. When he entered 
the store he glared at Martin as usual, and 
finding I was to be gone for a week or two, he 
turned on his heel and walked out. 

‘*A little while afterward an Indian came in 
and told Martin that the big medicine wase- 
chun’”’—white man—‘‘had taken one of my 
ponies, which was picketed in a ravine beside 
the road. The old scamp supposed it was an 
Indian’s pony. 

‘*Martin said nothing, but locked the store, 
saddled his pony, and went after Big Kosky. 
About two miles from the store he overtook 
the fellow, with my horse tied behind his cart. 
Then there was a lively time. Kosky got off 
his cart with his ax and charged Martin, yelling 
like a wild man. The boy dodged on his spry 
pony and watched for an opening. 

‘*He circled swiftly around the cart and 
oxen until Big Kosky was pretty well blown 
trying to get at him. Then, when Kosky was 
on the opposite side of the cart, Martin made 
a sudden dash at the oxen and belabored them 
with a stockwhip. It needed only a cut or 
two to set them off at the jump, and Kosky, 
puffing and tired, was left to shout after the 
runaways. 

‘*Martin ran the oxen to a safe distance, 

















then cut the led pony’s rope, and drove the 
animal homeward, with Big Kosky shouting 
after him all kinds of threats. 

“*The old rascal didn’t make vain threats, 
either. ‘Two days later he came on the reser- 
vation with a couple of cowboys who hadn’t 
any too good reputations, and drove off a bunch 
of fifty odd ponies which an Indian boy was 
herding on Short Pine Creek. 

‘“They wouldn’t have dared attempt so bold a 
theft if either I or the missionary, Mr. Will- 
iams, had been on the reservation. But as it 
was, they had only to drive these ponies to the 
nearest railroad town and sell them at ten or 
fifteen dollars each, and the complaints of the 
Indians would avail nothing. Such robberies 
of the Sioux were frequent in those days, 
and kept even the friendliest of them in a state 
of hostile feeling. 

“*T don’t suppose that Martin even would 
have dared to follow the rascals if they hadn’t 
run off four of my ponies in the bunch they 
stampeded. But I had left him in charge of 
my property, and when a runner came in 
with news of the loss he again locked the 
store and, leaving some Indians on guard, 
mounted his pony and followed the rustlers. 
He was careful, after striking their trail, not to 
come within sight of them until after dark. 

‘* About two hours after sunset he came up 
with them in the coulée of Chapeau Creek. 
They had just made camp, having run the 
stock more than forty miles over an unsettled 
district. Martin saw them without being 
seen. He picketed his pony beyond ear-shot, 
and then crept close to their camp, hiding in 
some bushes where he could keep an eye on 
every movement. 

‘*The three men were sitting about a small 
fire, eating their supper. Their ponies were 
picketed close by, and their guns, two Win- 
chesters belonging to the cow-men and an old 
shotgun which Kosky carried, lay against their 
saddles within their reach. 

**The moon was shining brightly into the 
coulée, and just below the rustlers Martin saw 
the pony herd in a close bunch, most of them 
lying at rest. 

‘*The Indian settled himself to wait, and 
presently Big Kosky got up, saddled his horse, 
took his gun and went to look after the herd, 
while the others unrolled their blankets, laid 

their Winchesters beside them, and stretched 
themselves at their fire. 
‘“They had been talking together and 
laughing, and were evidently pretty well 
contented with their catch; they seemed to 
feel pretty sure about getting off with 
the herd. Martin watched the fellows 
like a lynx, and when they were sound 

asleep and Kosky was out of sight 
looking after the herd, he crawled 
into their camp and got both 
their guns. Then he crawled 
away again. 

‘*The guns he carried up 
the creek and strapped to 
his’ pony’s saddle. Then he 
came back just as slyly to 
look after Big Kosky and 
the ponies. So far every- 
thing had gone to his liking, and now to get 
rid of that rascally herder. 

**Kosky kept the horses in a close bunch, 
riding about them with his gun across his 
saddle, and Martin’s prospect for running off 
any of them looked pretty poor. Whatever 
he did must be done before the fellows in 
camp were awakened, for the discovery of the 
loss of their guns would alarm them at once. 

‘*The ponies, however, themselves settled 

Martin’s plan of action. They’d been watered 
at Lame Man’s Creek, some miles back, and 
toward midnight they began to want drink, 
and to drop into the bed of the Chapeau to 
look for it. The creek was dry, with only a 
pool here and there in dips of the channel; 
and Kosky, to quiet their uneasiness, worked 
the bunch along up to one of the sunken ponds 
some two hundred yards above his rustlers’ 
camp. 
‘*Martin followed closely, keeping out of 
sight in the dry channel. Very soon he heard 
the ponies slipping down a steep bank into the 
pond ; and peering out of the cover of tall grass, 
he saw Kosky ride his own horse down to 
drink. Martin could just see the horse’s rump 
as the animal stood, half on end, and the 
man’s head and shoulders as he sat braced in 
his saddle. 

‘*There was the boy’s opportunity, and he 
took it as quick as lightning. Ile crawled 
slyly out into the grass and got directly behind 
the rustler. Then, using the stock of his car- 
bine as a battering-ram, he made a running 
jump, striking the big man squarely between 
his shoulders. 

‘*Kosky was hurled as if kicked by a mule. 
He struck the water with a splash and sank 
like a sack of sand. Martin landed behind his 
saddle, and the rustler’s horse slid into the 
water, where he floundered over his breathless 
master. 

‘*The ponies were startled into snorting a 
little, but they were too thirsty to run, and 
Martin kept his seat and rode out upon the 
bank. He tied his captured horse to some 
willows, and then waded in and dragged Kosky 
out into the dry bed of the creek. There he 


turned the man upon his face and slapped his 























back until he began to show signs of life; then 
he tied him hands and feet, and left him there 
to come to and reflect upon the uncertainties of 
rustling. 

““The ponies were now grazing quietly, and 
Martin moved them up-stream to where his 
horse was tied, and then drove them rapidly 
home. 

‘*That experience settled the accounts of Big 
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her two children she loved the better, it is 

probable that the good woman would have 
been horrified at the suggestion that she might 
care more for one than for the other. Never- 
theless, there was certainly a difference in her 
attitude toward the two children. 

She had always had reason to be proud of 
Eleanor, who had been a beautiful baby, an 
interesting little girl, and who, as a student, 
left nothing to be desired. Eleanor had always 
seemed just a little brighter and prettier than 
any other little girl that her mother had ever 
known. Mrs. Bunn was fond of Stephen, of 
course; but while she hated to have him go 
skating for fear he might be drowned, she was 
forced to admit that she had known tidier and 
more studious boys than Stephen, who, it 
seemed to Mrs. Bunn, was always doing the 
most inconceivable things. 

Stephen hated to write, as his copy-books 
abundantly testified ; but his handkerchiefs were 
always smeared with ink, and so were his 
cuffs. Indeed, to judge from the state of his 
linen, one might reasonably have supposed that 
the boy’s sole occupation was cleaning pens. 
Eleanor, who wrote a beautiful hand, had 
never been known to use any of her garments 
as pen-wipers. 

Stephen wore out his stockings and tore his 
clothes. Eleanor outgrew hers in a ladylike 
fashion, and left them in a condition to be 
handed down to the heathen. 

Stephen collected all kinds of things, 
and turned not only his own room, but the 
entire house and the adjacent barn, into 
a museum for his evil-smelling 
treasures. Eleanor collected noth- 
ing but knowledge, which she 
stored neatly away in her well- 
ordered head. 

Mrs. Bunn could understand 
Eleanor, but Stephen’s behavior, 
at that time, seemed utterly in- 
comprehensible. Then, too, 
Stephen’s appearance was against him. He 
had freckles, his hands and feet were too 
big for him, and he looked, as Eleanor 
punned gaily, like the last ‘‘ Bunn’’ of the 
batch, made out of the odds and ends of 
the dough that was left from the baking. 
Eleanor was more like a finger-roll, dainty of 
fiber and with a smooth, even crust. 

Mrs. Bunn herself was a plain person, yet 
she had pleasant eyes, a wholesome complexion, 
and her home-made garments were always 
neat. She was a thoroughly domestic woman ; 
there was not an artistic hair in her head, and 
the only books she cared for were cook-books. 

Perhaps it was because she herself was so 
very plain that she so admired Eleanor’s evi- 
dent promises of beauty. Mrs. Bunn loved to 
fit dainty garments to the girl’s trim figure, 
and to brush the long, fine hair that curled so 
softly behind the pretty ears. As so many 
other mothers have done, she went without 
finery herself in order to have the more for 
Eleanor. When she compared her daughter 
with other girls of the same age, it was never 
Eleanor who suffered by the comparison. 

Mrs. Bunn had had few advantages. Eleanor, 
at seven, could spell words that would have 
driven her mother, at thirty-seven, to the 
dictionary. By the time the girl was fifteen 
Mrs. Bunn was quite certain that the world 
contained few brighter minds than Eleanor’s. 

_ So great was her faith in her daughter’s 
knowledge that she unconsciously acquired the 
habit of consulting Eleanor about everything. 
hus it was not surprising that the girl began 
to feel that she was a very important member 
of the household. The Bunns gave up onions 
‘cause Eleanor did not like them; buckwheat 
takes were abandoned for the same reason, and 
Stephen could not clean his bicycle with kero- 
sene because Eleanor objected to the odor. * In 
“uort, the Bunns were all subservient to Elea- 
8 whims, for even Mr. Bunn had fallen 
‘ito the custom of talking things over with his 
young daughter. 
Sometimes, when Mrs. Bunn saw the two 
‘eads together over a letter that had puzzled 
\u. Bunn, or when she heard Mr. Bunn ask 
“leanor’s opinion upon some little problem, 
““e Temembered uneasily that she had once 
“een the person to whom he had always turned 
lor adviee, 

She could not help feeling some slight 
‘winges of apprehension. It came to her sud- 
a that she was being left out in the cold; 
‘hat Eleanor, with her beauty and her superior 


| ‘ner two ei asked Mrs. Bunn which of 
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Kosky in these parts. I reckon the whole 
business was rather mysterious to him. He 
never came on the reservation again, to our 
knowledge, and soon after abandoned his claim. 
Martin’s handling of him gave the Indians 
here some heart to protect their property, and 
there was less stealing of their stock. They 
gave Martin a long name—they called him 
Strikes-the- Big-Medicine-White-Man.’’ 


UPREMACY OF MRS. BUNN. oy 


By Carroll Watson Rankin. 


learning, was supplanting her with Mr. Bunn ; 
yet Mrs. Bunn would have been indignant had 
any one suggested that she was in danger of 
becoming jealous of her own precious daughter. 

When Mr. Bunn consulted Eleanor about 
painting the house, and allowed her to select 
the colors without saying a word about it to 
Mrs. Bunn, who had hitherto always attended 
to such matters herself, Mrs. Bunn decided 
that the time had come for her to assert her 
rights. The family was at breakfast, and the 
painters were already at work outside. 

“Robert,”” said Mrs. Bunn, with dignity, 
‘‘perhaps you didn’t know it, but I have had 
the colors for this house selected for more than 
two weeks. I want it buff, with dark brown 
trimmings.” 

*‘O mother!’’ eried Eleanor. 


“*What an 





















Easter-eggy combination! Green is all the rage 
this year. Think how much prettier the house 
would be in two shades of green—a nice soft 
sage-green, with window-shades to match! 
Don’t you really think it would be prettier, 
mother ?’’ 

**Ye-es,’’ admitted Mrs. Bunn, weakly. ‘‘I 
don’t know but it would. I guess I’d just as 
soon have it green.’’ 

** After all,’’ she thought, as she picked up 
the breakfast dishes, ‘‘there’s one thing I can 
do better than Eleanor. I can’t talk French, 
I’ve never been good-looking, and my taste in 
colors may not be the best in the world, but I 
can cook. There isn’t another woman in this 
town that can make such good bread, such 
light muffins and such flaky pie-crust as I can, 
if I do say it. There isn’t another woman in 
the state that can feed a family of five as well 
as I can on as little money.” 

When Mrs. Bunn had reached this happy 
conclusion she felt that she had at last resumed 
her rightful place as the head of the Bunn 
household. She was even able to view the 
green exterior of her domicile without any 
bitterness. 

But poor Mrs. Bunn was not allowed to 
remain long in this satisfactory state of mind, 
for before the week was out Eleanor had in- 
vaded even the kitchen. 

When Eleanor announced, a few days after 
the paint episode, that the girls of her set had 
organized a cooking club, and that she had 
joined, it seemed a real calamity to Mrs. Bunn, 
who, however, received the blow in silence and 
gave no sign. But when Eleanor had rushed 
away to convert the red and white gingham 
that the club had chosen as its uniform into an 
apron of unexampled gorgeousness, Mrs. Bunn 








‘*TWO LEMONS — OR 
WAS IT FIVE? ”’ 











stared gloomily at her plain reflection in her 
highly polished dish-pan and gave up hope. 

**T didn’t mind having her prettier than I ever 
was,’’ mourned Mrs. Bunn, ‘“‘I didn’t mind 
having her help her father with his business 
letters better than I ever could, I didn’t even 
mind having her pick out the colors for the 
house, when I saw how much better it was 
going to look; but it does seem as if it would 
break my heart to have Robert Bunn like 
anybody else’s doughnuts better than mine.’’ 

It never occurred to Mrs. Bunn that her 
accomplished daughter could, by any possibility, 
fail in anything that she undertook. It wasa 
foregone conclusion with Mrs. Bunn that if 
Eleanor made doughnuts, her doughnuts would 
be just a little better than any others that had 
ever been made. 

It was not doughnuts, however, but lemon pie, 
that Eleanor selected for her maiden attempt at 
cookery ; but this prospect was even less cheering 
for Mrs. Bunn to contemplate, for if there was 
anything that Mr. Bunn preferred to doughnuts, 
it was lemon pie. 

Eleanor, without a suspicion of her mother’s 
unhappy forebodings, listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the restaurant chef who had been 
engaged to instruct the girls. She wrote his 
recipe for lemon pie with puff-paste upon a slip 
of paper, and tucked it into her belt. On her 
way home she purchased lemons, for remem- 
bering Stephen’s fondness for lemonade at 
unseasonable hours, she knew that she should 
find no lemons in the cupboard. 


She found the house deserted, for Mrs. Bunn | 
was attending a meeting of the sewing-circle. | 


The dignified chef had said that it was impos- 
sible to make puff-paste without a marble 
slab, so Eleanor removed the marble top 
from the old-fashioned table in her moth- 
er’s room, carried it to the kitchen and 
cleaned it carefully. Then she felt in her 
belt for the slip of paper bearing the 
recipe, but no slip could she find. She 
had lost it on the way home. 


cently. ‘‘I can remember perfectly well.’’ 
So, putting on the red-and - white 
checked gingham, without which no mem- 
ber of the cooking club could hope to cook, 
Eleanor proceeded to make her pie. 
‘“Two lemons,” said Eleanor, when 
her pie-crust had been mixed and rolled 
to her satisfaction, ‘‘two lemons 
—or was it five? Seems to me 


been five. The rinds and juice 
of five lemons and half a cupful 
of powdered sugar.’’ 

Eleanor did not taste the 


the pantry shelf, but measured 
it and stirred it into the double 
boiler with the lemons, eggs and 
corn-starch. The corn-starch, 
having been put in dry, adhered 
to the bottom of the porcelain 
boiler and refused to mix. 
Eleanor scraped off what she 
could and added an extra spoon- 
ful to make sure of having 
enough. 

Later, when she went to the 
ice-box for her ball of pie-crust 
she found that it had disap- 
peared. She thought accusingly 
of Stephen. Still, hungry as he 
always was, it seemed improb- 
able that the boy would have 
devoured anything so uninviting 
as a lump of raw pie-crust. 
Further investigation disclosed the fact that the 
lump of puff-paste had slipped off the ice into 
a convenient pan of milk. 

Eleanor fished it out, adding a little flour to 
soak up the moisture. With her dough she lined 
two pie tins, which she neglected to butter. 
One pie was intended as a surprise for the 
Bunns. The other was to be eaten the following 
day at the cooking club’s first banquet. 

When the crusts were properly baked Eleanor 
made a meringue of the whites of two eggs and 
some granulated sugar for the top of her pies. 
She remembered, too late, that she had used all 
the pulverized sugar for the interior of her pies, 
instead of saving it for the meringue; but she 
trusted that it would not greatly matter. 

‘*Why, they look just like pies!’’ said Eleanor, 
as she concealed her masterpieces under two 
inverted pans. ‘‘I’m so glad I decided to make 
pies instead of stuffed baked potatoes or any of 
those easy things. Mother’s pies are good, of 
course, but she can’t expect to make crust like 
this when she doesn’t use a marble slab. 
Goodness! I’m afraid the butter has soaked 


into this marble in spots! I don’t seem to be | 


able to get these dark patches out.’’ 

Eleanor removed the other traces of her after- 
noon’s work, and restored the stained marble 
slab to its place. 

That evening, toward the close of the meal, 
Eleanor left the supper-table with a mysterious 
air, and returned in triumph with one of her 
pies. To be sure, she would have felt more 
jubilant if the meringue had not shrunk to a 
tiny oasis in the midst of a golden desert; but 
otherwise it looked like an admirable pie. 

Mrs. Bunn, feeling that the days of her own 
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‘*No matter,” said Eleanor, compla- | 


—yes, of course it must have | 


sugar she found in a bowl on | 















success ; but she could not help hoping that the 
pie was not quite as good as it looked. 

“*l made it,’’ said Eleanor, proudly, ‘‘all by 
myself, so I guess I’d better cut it. Will you 
have a piece, grandma ?’’ 

**A small one,’’ said Grandma Bunn, some- 
what skeptically. 

‘“*This knife,’’ remarked Eleanor, after a 
moment, ‘‘seems to be dull.’’ 

“*Try this one,’’ suggested Mr. Bunn, gravely 
handing his daughter the carving-knife. 

Eleanor’s puff-paste was certainly behaving 
very queerly. 

**Shall I get the can-opener ?”’ offered Stephen, 
politely. ‘*You might cut the tin into sections, 
you know, and pass them with the pie.’’ 

Eleanor persevered in dignified silence, and 
finally succeeded in digging out five mangled 
portions. 

For one regrettable moment Mrs. Bunn, the 
cook, had felt a thrill of triumph, but it was of 
short duration. At the first sight of Eleanor’s 
distressed countenance the mother’s soul was 
up in arms, and soft-hearted Mrs. Bunn was 
ready to weep with sympathy because her 
daughter’s first pie had stuck to the pan. 
| But there was worse to come. Stephen, at 
the first generous bite, rose hastily and fled from 
the table. The others were more cautious, but 
their wry faces made a study in expression that 
would have delighted an artist. The ambitious 
cook, however, was anything but delighted. 

**Eleanor,’’ said Mrs. Bunn, laying down 
her fork, ‘‘I’m afraid you’ve used the whiting 
I had on the pantry shelf instead of sugar, and 
you’ve seasoned the meringue with rock salt. 
| Didn’t you taste the filling while you were 
| making it ?”’ 

“*I never thought of it,’’ said Eleanor, whose 
| eyes had filled with tears. ‘‘Dear me, what an 
awful pie! What shall I do? I promised to 
take one of these to the cooking club to-morrow. 
There isn’t time for me to make another, for I 
must write that essay to-night.’’ 

‘*Never mind,”’ said Mrs. Bunn, generously. 
**T’ll make one for you.’’ 

**Yes, Eleanor,’’ said Mr. Bunn, pushing 
away his plate, ‘‘you’d better let your mother 
do the pie-making. You can’t hope to rival 
her. Why, your mother makes the best pies —’’ 
| ‘Don’t, Robert,’’ said Mrs. Bunn, torn 
| between her pleasure at Mr. Bunn’s appreciative 
words and her sympathy for her chagrined 
daughter. ‘‘Don’t say another word. Eleanor 
will cook as well as I do one of these days.”’ 

“I doubt it,’’ said Mr. Bunn. ‘‘ But there, 
there, little girl, you needn’t look so like a little 
hot-cross ‘ Bunn’ about it, for there aren’t many 
| that can cook as well as your mother can.’’ 


Be RB 


| MR. LOWELL AT COURT. 


| OW much the dress of a diplomatist may 
affect his influence at a foreign court is 
shown by the following story, told by the 

Hon. John W. Foster. 

When Mr. Foster went to Madrid as United 
States minister, the late James Russell Lowell, 
| who had been our representative there a few years 
| previous, warned him of the disdain which his 
| unostentatious evening dress would evoke. 
| ‘I know whereof I speak from my own sad 
| experience,” said Mr. Lowell. ‘‘My attire of 
somber black has often caused me to be placed in 
| the rear of all my gorgeously appareled colleagues 
from the South American republics or the small- 
est of the Oriental dependencies; but I shall 
never forget one night when all the diplomatic 
corps were bidden to the court of Madrid. 

**T dressed myself as faultlessly as I knew 
how in my despised evening suit, and entered 
my carriage to drive to the palace. As I neared 
my destination I saw just in front of me the 
| Splendid conveyance and livery of the Guate- 
malian envoy. 

**Now it chanced that at that time Guatemala 
was in reality without representation at the 
court of Spain. Her minister had been recalled, 
but during his absence his place was filled by 
an ignorant but wealthy Guatemalian merchant 
| who was living at Madrid, and who was willing 
to bear the expense of keeping up the legation 
for the opportunity it afforded him of making 
la gorgeous display. Well, it was this man 
who was preceding me to the queen’s levee, and 
who mounted the long marble steps just in 
advance as we entered. 

‘‘In Madrid they cling to many of the old 
feudal customs. One of these is to dress certain 
servants as halberdiers, and have them in attend- 
ance at the court receptions. On these occasions 
they are stationed on the marble landings of the 
long stairway leading to the throne-room, and 
|make a very stunning appearance, halberds in 
hand, in the full suit of mail. But in fact they 
are porters, and their incomes depend almost 
entirely on the fees which the members of the 
corps give them. 

‘*The duty of the halberdier is to bring 
| down his halberd with a clash and announce the 
names of the guests as they arrive; but with a 
finesse of discrimination which I have never 
been able to fathom, they announce only those 
whose resplendent apparel impresses them that 
the wearer is of sufficient importance to merit 
the honor. When this is the case they whack the 
landing with their halberds and call out in 











lemon pies were numbered, made an honest | stentorian tones: 


leffort to appear pleased at her daughter’s | 


***His Excellency, the Honorable Lord, or 
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Mr., So-and-so, Ambassador, or Minister, from 
such and such a place!’ and the guest passes in 
with a due appreciation of his own worth. 

‘‘On the evening of which I am speaking, as 
the Guatemalian merchant who preceded me 
reached the first halberdier, he brought down 
his battle-ax with a whack which must have 
sounded quite up to the throne itself, and 
bellowed out, ‘His Excellency, Mr. , the 
minister from Guatemala!’ but when I came up 
he gave my plain black suit one scornful glance 
and let me pass on in absolute silence. 

‘*This was repeated all the way up the long 
stairs, and by the time we had come to the top 
landing every drop of my American blood was 
boiling. As the last mailed and helmeted 
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announcer was allowing me to pass without a 
word, I stopped and said: 

** “Do you know, sir, who I am?’ 

‘In great surprise at the question, the man 
replied that he did not. 

‘* ‘Well, sir, I want you to know that I am 
the minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary from the greatest republic that the world 
has ever seen, the United States of America. 
And more than that, if you do not remember it 
and whack for me the next time I come here, I 
shall forget you when Christmas comes!’ ’’ 

Mr. Lowell added that his dire threat must 
have been passed to all of the halberdiers, for 
from that day forward he never had reason 
again to complain of any lack of ‘‘whacking.’’ 


——— 








Two Vanishing 
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_ dusk of a 
cold March night 
was falling. The two 
red maples in the little 
alder swale beyond the 
pasture stood penciled 
on the gray sky. A 
robin had been singing ; 
but now the deep win- 
ter hush had crept 
back over the fields. 

Suddenly there was 
a hiss and winnow of 
wings close above my 
head. I dodged. Past 
me, lined for the swale, 
with an erratic, rotary 
flight as if fired from a 
rifle, sped a bird. 

**He’s back !’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He es- 
caped!”? and through 
my cold, rain-soaked 
world of wood and 
field and swale shot a new, wild thrill of life. 
It was the return of a woodcock that had nested 
for several seasons along a slender, alder-hidden 
stream about half a mile from my home. 

I was not expecting him back this spring. 
When the gunning-season opened the previous 
July, at least a score of men knew that a single 
pair of woodcock had nested in the swale; and 
up and down, over and over, one after another 
they beat it, beat it by clump, by tussock, by 
square foot for the birds, killing five. Four of 
these were the young of that summer ; the fifth 
was one of the parents. 

The swale turned brown, and soon lay silent 
and bleak. I could not pass it during the win- 
ter without a feeling akin to anger. It was a 
narrow strip, barely fifty feet across at its 
widest, flanked by a wooded hillside and by 
wide, tilled fields. But it was all the swamp, 
all the meadow I had; and that this should be 
robbed of its life, that all my out - of - doors 
within vision range should never again hold a 
woodcock’s nest was more than a grief. 


Twenty Against Six. 


HAD been robbed. Twenty men against 

six woodeock! And they had been eager to 
kill the last pair breeding in this last shrinking 
covert. 

They had been eager—but one of the pair, by 
some miracle, had escaped. There he went 
humming through the dusk, and all my world 
was changed. 

He would induce some young, unmated female 
on her way north to remain with him, and 
there would yet be a home in the swale. At 
first I feared lest this one should be a female 
that would be lured away; then that he might 
be a migrant himself, who would halt only to 
feed that night. But the next day I found him 
along the stream, and I knew by the way he 
got to cover that he was on familiar ground and 
had come to stay. 

What a queer, comical-looking bird he is! If 
nature ever had any feeble-minded offspring 
you would surely put woodeock down for one. 
But he has a full share of bird:sense. The 
matter with him is partly his nocturnal habits. 
Night does not seem the birds’ natural wake 
time, and those that turn it into day invariably 
take on some odd, almost abnormal appearance 
—the owl assumes his ridiculous show of 
wisdom, and the woodcock wears a vacuous 
expression that is positively imbecile. 

Yet it is neither imbecility nor wisdom, but 
merely beaks and eyes. With eyes to the front 
and a beak made for spectacles the owl looks 
very professorial. The woodcock’s eyes are at 
the rear and in the top of his head. If he wore 
glasses they would rest on the back of his neck. 

This position for the bird’s eyes, however, is 
a convenient one. He literally needs to see out 
of the top of his head a part of the time. His 
only food is angleworms, for the catching 
of which: nature provides him a _ three-inch 
probe of a bill. Then, for his safety and com- 
fort when sounding for worms, in order to keep 
his eyes out of the mire, she puts them up 
on the top of his head, just as a clam-digger 









rolls up his sleeves 
when at his task in the 
mud. 

Nature is _ preémi- 
nently practical, even 
at the cost of appear- 
ance, as the eyes of 
the woodcock attest. 
And she has done 
another practical thing 
for this freak child 
which adds to his 
oddity and interest— 
this time in connection 
with his beak. 

In the bare, damp 
spots among the alders 
and along the edge of 
the corn-field I found, 
soon after woodcock 
arrived, his borings— 
groups of a dozen or 
more holes where, in 
hunting worms, he had 
plunged his bill into the earth up to his eyes 
(up to the place where his eyes would normally 
have been). I had always wondered how 
the bird, when he felt a worm, could open 
his bill with it forced to the hilt in stiff, solid 
earth, for surely he does not thrust it down 
already open. Year after year I kept on won- 
dering instead of investigating, until one day 
another man showed me that there was a curious 
flexible. tip to the upper mandible which the 
bird could move independently of the rest of 
the beak, and thus grasp deep in the mud the 
luckless worm. 

This is distinction enough for one beak, and 
we ought not to expect of ita song. Nor do we. 
One cannot think of a hooked beak or a flat 
beak or a long beak emitting music. It is not 
for his singing that I should miss woodecock in 
the swale, but for his dancing. No festival fires 
among the teepees, no barbecue among the cabins 
ever saw wilder, more frenzied dancing than the 
alders witness night after night in early spring. 

And if the woodcock does not sing, he harps 
his own accompaniment—a weird wing music, 
half-eolian, that sets you dancing, too, as no 
other bird music you ever heard. 

It is dusk in the swale. I am sitting on the 
root of one of the red maples, now in misty gar- 
net bloom. A wavering line of piping hylas 
marks the course of the stream. Scattered bird- 
calls come from the covert, and out of the 
deepening blue overhead falls a flock of notes, 
the chinks of migrants winging north. 

Presently, in the grassy level across the 
stream sounds a clear peent! peent! peent! I 
listen, half-rising. Peent! peent! peent! slow 
and regular ; then, bursting from cover with the 
rush of a rocket, spins the woodcock. Out 
against the gray horizon he sweeps, and round 
on the first turn of his soaring spiral. The hum 
of his wings fills the swale. Round and round, 
swifter and swifter, the hum rising shrill as he 
mounts two hundred—three hundred—four hun- 
dred feet into the dusky sky, and hangs—hangs 
a whirling blur on the blue, and drops—head- 
long with a pitching, zigzag flight and the 
velocity of a bullet, whistling as he falls a low, 
pearly trill of love that smothers in the whir of 
his alighting wings. 


WOODCOCK. 


As the Darkness Thickens. 


T is all over, and I am standing, my held 

breath coming in gasps. Then there sounds 
again that measured, preparatory peent! peent! 
and I await the second burst, the looping spiral 
flight, the drop, and the clear, low whistle of 
love. And so the dance goes on as the darkness 
thickens, until only a winnow whirls shrill 


toward the stars and a sweet, pearly whistle | 


ripples down through the gloom. 

While waiting here in the twilight I saw the 
last year’s nest of a wood-thrush in the leafless 
top of a slender sapling. I had not heard wood- 
thrush yet this spring. What if he should not 
return to the strip of alder bottom ? Happily there 
is no immediate danger. Yet I should miss the 
wild love-dance of my woodcock almost as much 
as I should the serene love-song of the thrush. I 
should miss the personality of my woodcock even 


more. He is so elusive, so unexpected, so sug- 
gestive of bog and stream. ‘There isa thrill in 
his break from cover like the thrill one feels in 
the strike and whirl of a trout. Fifty thrushes 
would fifty times sweeten the swale; my single 
pair of woodeock would keep it all wild and 
untamed. 


The Destroying Pot-Hunter. 


UT they are gone. Like all birds, the wood- 

cock have many natural enemies; they are 
one of their own worst enemies in building so 
early that snows and frosts kill the eggs, and in 
places where April freshets sweep them away. 
Yet in spite of all this they would flourish were 
it not for the pot-hunter. They could be hunted 
during the weeks of the fall migration, as the 
New England States allow, and still flourish. 
But in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and several other states they are shot 
in July, almost before the young are on the 
wing. And in the Southern States, excepting 
South Carolina and Alabama, no protection is 
afforded them whatever. Here from the North 
they congregate during the winter, and here all 
winter long they are slaughtered and shipped 
back to the North—to the states that are trying 
to save them. 

From everywhere over their wide range, 
between the Atlantic coast and the line of the 
Mississippi River, the woodcock are disappear- 
ing. Once gone they can hardly be restored, 
largely because of their peculiar food, which 
makes them migratory, and which cannot be 
supplied them as grain can be supplied to the 
quail and to other game-birds. The dangers of 
their migrations and those which beset their 
nesting-places, the fewness of their eggs, their 
limited and easily hunted coverts, are causes 
which are making rapidly toward the extinc- 
tion of the woodcock, and which would greatly 
add to the difficulty of their restoration. 

Already these noble birds have gone from the 
swale. There has been no love-dance over the 
alders since those of my woodcock many springs 
ago. The trees have been swept from the hill- 
side, the little stream has shrunken, and rush 
and sedge are now cropped close by the cattle. 
But the birds were not driven away. 

They were shot. 





The night that my woodeock whizzed past on 


WOOD-DUCK. 


his spring return to the swale, another bird 
sailed low over the yard on his way back from 
the swale. But his passing had lately become 
a nightly occurrence. It was little Aix, a tame 
wood-duck, belonging to the boys of my nearest 
neighbor. 

Little Aix, too, has a story, which is more 
than his own in particular, for it is the story 
of all the wood-ducks, just as the story of the 
woodcock in the swale is that of the woodcock 
every where. 

The wood-ducks are vanishing. Where a 
score of years ago they were plentiful, to-day 
they are almost unknown. And this is largely 
because of the utter lack of protection in many 
of the states, but more largely because only 
seven of the states and three of the Canadian 
provinces close the gunning-season early enough 
| in the winter to prevent spring-shooting on the 
| breeding-grounds. It is a sad comment that 
| we have neither humaneness nor sportsmanlike 
| spirit enough to let the birds alone during the 
| mating- and nesting-time. 

Among all our native game-birds there is no 
| other so beautiful as the wood-duck, and his 
sad history is partly the history of his beauty. 
In rime and story, since story-telling began, we 
have seen how perilous a gift beauty is, and 
now we see it even in the woods. It is proving 
fatal to the wood-duck. He is so graceful, so 
beautiful in dress that when any other duck 
would be passed by, he is shot, in season and 
out, just to be looked at, taken home and stuffed. 
His gracious, confiding nature and his peculiar 














breeding-haunts have also to do with his threat- 
ened extinction. Unlike the others of his 
family, except in rare instances the goldeneye, 
the wood-dutk builds in hollow trees along 
woodland streams and small grassy ponds. He 
does not seek the marshes, the open shore or the 
wild, far northern lakes. There is something 
in the society of man that attracts him. Except 
in the wide, treeless plains and in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains he is found scattered 
everywhere between Mexico and Hudson Bay; 
and over all this wide range he breeds, being 
in many localities the only duck to remain 
through the summer, and hence his common 
name of ‘‘summer duck.’’ He is naturally of a 
retiring disposition, but not suspicious or shy. 
Being thus a woods bird and easily approached, 
he falls a frequent and an easy victim. 

He is an interesting and peculiar duck. He 
eats acorns ; he is even ¢alled the ‘‘acorn duck.’’ 
If beechnuts or chestnuts are at hand they will 
do as well as acorns. He is fond of chicken- 
grapes, insects and seeds, too. 

But what is even more unusual is the wood- 
duck’s nesting-place. A duck’s nest? Down 
in the soft, damp moss, on a bit of an island, 
or hidden in the high grass along some wild 
lakeside. Naturally. But the wood-duck builds 
in a hollow tree, high and dry, and even a long 
way from water, it may be. 


How Aix Grew Up. 


HE wood-duck’s young, of course, are like 
all ducklings, with feet and bills bigger 
than their wings. They cannot possibly remain 
in the tree hollow until old enough to fly. How 
do they get down to the water? Sometimes 
they scramble down, generally the mother 
helps them, and her solution of this problem 
is one of the tenderest passages in all the bird 
life of the woods. But I have never seen it. I 
had hoped to see it the spring that little Aix, 
the tame wood-duck of my neighbor, was an 
egg,—hoped to see the mother carry each fat, 
downy duckling to the ground, dangling from 
her beak by its little flipper, then, with her 
brood all safely landed, lead them together to 
the water and launch them,—but something 
happened. 
And this happening concerns little Aix in 








particular, and this is now his story only. 

I had known little Aix since 
egghood. I knew his parents be- 
fore him. Where Silver Run grows 
darkly silent and glides into the 
open pond there still leans the great 
maple stub, from the hollow top of 
which little Aix and eleven others, 
in their buff-white shells, were 
taken and carried away to my 
neighbor’s farm to be hatched. 

A sweeter, wilder home never 
was than this along the run. A 
world of lake and swampy wood 
lies all around. Moss-grown oaks 
and maples shadow the cedar- 
scented stream which slips directly 
beneath the broken stub and 
widens—first among a hundred tiny 
islands, then into the quiet, un- 
broken surface of the pond. 

More than once I have pushed 
softly into the run, led by one of 
the wood-ducks. Stemming ahead 
of the skiff, with a grace that would 
make me forget the charm of his 
exquisite dress, he would quietly 
lead me to the bend beyond the 
stub and go ashore, lost instantly 
in the thick swamp tangle. 

Or I would slip up and catch 
him half-asleep, when he should 
have been very wide-awake, for 
the one in the stub could not see 
out, and he was on guard. Oe-eek! 
| Oe-eek! he would whistle low in alarm. 
Then, recognizing me, he would calmly watch 
while I edged past. Or I would come up and 
find no one about. I would tap. There in the 
splintered top she would stand, interested but 
not disturbed, and with a look of trust in her 
eyes that I never could betray. " 

Little Aix was the only one of the brood to 
survive his motherless ducklinghood. But he 
throve in the barn-yard, and came through the 
winter to perfect and beautiful maturity. Up 
to this time he had been content in the barn- 
yard babel, but now a change came over him. 
Ever since the first February wedge of wild 
geese had passed honking through the skies he 
had been restless, and had fallen more and more 
into the habit of flying over to the swale, where 
he stayed until dusk. 


The Quest in the Swale. 


E was dressed for his bride, but she was 

not among the big, overgrown ducks of the 
yard. He sought her in the swale. Day after 
day he sought her, but she was not there. He 
waited for her coming. Others came. Line 
after line beat northward, high overhead, and 
jhe called; but they fanned on—they were 
seooters or mallards or goosanders. 

Little Aix had not been taken in the autumn 
on the long south journey by his mother, where 
he might have found a bride. But his mother 
did not make the journey that fall. The day 
that her eggs were stolen she was shot from 























the top of the stub, and her world—and mine— 
of lake and wood was robbed. 

I still can see her, if I wish, and her mate 
beside her, wired to a board in a glass case. 
But I had rather push quietly into the run and 
remember them as they were alive here. 

The spot is still wild and sweet, but the 
charm of its life is gone. I hoped little Aix 
would find a bride and bring her back to the old 
home tree. He was my last hope. ‘There was 
no other wood-duck around that I knew. Indeed, 
his parents in the stub were the only pair I had 
ever known in their own home. He, now, alone 
of his beautiful kind, was left to me; and he 
had no mate. 

Day after day he waited for her in the swale ; 
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night after night he returned. Then came a 
night when he did not return. Morning came 
and another night. 

Anxiously 1 pulled up the lake and drew 
softly into the run. There stood the old stub. 
Had little Aix found his bride and brought her 
home ? 

I caught a bit of bush by the bank and waited. 
Then, drawing near, I tapped gently. No, he 
had not come yet. 

And that, too, was many springs ago. 

The old maple stub still leans out over the 
run; and still, whenever I can, I push quietly 
in among the shadows and remember—for little 
Aix, if he found a mate, never brought her 
back to the old home tree. 
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By ArthurGMcfarlane 





EAN BAPTISTE took the ‘‘bellows,’’ 
and flourished it toward the boys in tri- 
umph and contempt. 

‘*So you didn’t think you’d thrade your 
honey ?”? jeered Irish Mike. ‘‘ Now go get us a 
dish-pan.’’ 

‘*Ye’ll have to lift the top story off first!’’ 
called Findley. ‘‘ Easy now, and both together.’’ 

The other men watched the operations of the 
two closely. 

‘*Fir-rst give them the wind in their front 
dure,’’ counseled Mike, pausing at the ‘‘Ital- 
ians,” ‘‘and I’ll uncover thim from the side.’’ 

Jean Baptiste thrust the end of the smoker 
into the entrance of the hive, and blew mightily. 

In about three seconds one Italian seized upon 
his left ear, and another on his upper lip, and 
he felt more coming like red-hot shot. With a 
yell, he jerked up the smoker, and whirled the 
nozzle now this way, now that. Mike, with a 
mighty heave, had just wrenched the upper 
‘*super’’—the ‘‘top story’’—from its gluey bed 
of propolis, and the bees came up through the 
opening like smoke from a burning chimney. 
A dozen of them stung him at once. The super 
fell back across the top of the hive, and Mike 
slapped himself deliriously, first on one jaw 
and then on the other. 

The assault upon Jean Baptiste was no less 
violent. He was still working the smoker like 
a madman; but, shameful to relate, he was 
now directing the wind wholly upon himself. 

“Oh, you wretch!’’ screeched Mike, and 
caught at the smoker ferociously. Jean Bap- 
tiste eluded him, and then, both together, they 
started for the river. Most of the other men 
were by this time rolling about the bluff, help- 
less with laughter. 

Mike dived and came to the surface first, 
with his arms still working furiously. ‘‘The 
little imps are divin’ fer me!’’ he spluttered. 
*‘ An’ there’s millions more ay thim up above!’’ 

Jean Baptiste was jabbering in his native 
patois, but the ideas he seemed to be expressing 
were evidently of a very similar nature. The 
two men ducked again. And when they came 
up the second time, yelling and snorting, they 
swam for the other side of the river. Through- 
out the entire distance the bees accompanied 
them. 

When Findley and the other men had got to 
their feet once more, they slowly wiped away 
their tears. Two cr three of them had received 
random stings, but the spectacle had been well 
worth a little pain. 

Findley picked up the smoker and reproach- 
fully eyed the boys. ‘‘ You’re a cruel, heartless 
lot to set my lads a trap like that,’’ he said. 
‘‘We’ll never call on you again,’’ and he 
motioned his flock toward the ‘‘flat-bottoms.’’ 

Irish Mike and Jean Baptiste, on the opposite 
shore, were now waving their dripping arms. 

Cyprien, the cook, made a trumpet of his 
hands. ‘*Horry hup an’ retournez! We em- 
barque !’? he shouted. 

The two roared some answer. 

“It seems they want us to go over for them, 
Without waitin’ for that honey,’’ said Findley. 

‘And I guess it’s seasoned a leetle too hot for 
vur taste, anyways!’’ Then he had another 
paroxysm of laughter. 

They tumbled back into the flat-bottoms, and 
as they were fending off, from the bow of the 
nearest one Findley tossed two big sides of salt 
‘acon, half a dozen loaves of bread and a box 
ot matches. ‘‘ Just for luck,’’ he said. ‘‘Now 
ion’t let the ’Lunge Lake lynxes eat you, and 
} Ok out for them red rascals up at the reser- 
vation, And keep your eyes open for -‘Old 
‘Vhiskers.’ But so long as you’ve got them 

s of yours to sick on to all and sundry, I 

less ye’ll come out on top, all right!’’ He 
“iped his eyes with his sleeve again, and they 
} led across the river. 

When the bees had quieted down somewhat, 
“ud the boys had partially recovered from the 
‘larious celebration of the great bacon-honey 
‘rade, they got into their veils and gloves, put 
“« smudge into the smoker and reset the super. 

I think,” said Jack, ‘‘that it’ll be the part 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER FOUR. 








of wisdom for us to clear out of here for the 
‘old shanties’ the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

The move did seem to be advisable, and 
before six o’clock the next day they were 
making it. They went by the West Branch 
spruce camp at a speed which showed their 
very natural apprehension ; but their friends of 
the day before were apparently all at breakfast, 
and did not even hail them. The rest of that 
seventeen-mile run was almost a picnic trip. 
A wind at their backs let them sail till noon; 
and when it did go down, 
they were still fresh. 
Keeping in the shade of 
the bank, they raced each 
other in joyous bursts of 
speed until their map told 
them that they must be 
nearing Narrow Channel. 
And, sure enough, they 
were in it before they 
knew. They had a tre- 
mendous tussle to get up 
that hundred yards, for it 
was all buta rapid But 
they did it. And two 
miles farther they hurried 
their goods over the Mil- 
ler’s Falls portage. 

“Only about another 
hour’s rowing, now!’’ and 
keeping time with their 
oars, they sped on again. 
They seemed, too, to feel 
the growing freshness and 
coolness of the air as they 
went north. It came, most 
probably, from the great 
tracts of bush they were 
now entering. Everywhere 
the basswood stood out 
a light green against the 
dark of the spruces. 

If they had not been feasting their eyes on 
the ruggedness of the shore-line, they would 
almost surely have passed those old shanties, 
nearly hidden by the beach cedars and second- 
growth pines. As it was, both boats caught 
sight of them at the same moment. The two 
prows pushed into the ooze, and with uproari- 
ous war-cries the boys began once more to 
unload. 

Oddly enough, none of them had thought of 
it before, but when they shoved open the heavy, 
two-inch door of the nearest of those big log 
cabins,—‘‘shanties’’ only by misnomer,—the 
idea seized upon all of them at once. When 
you have been living for a fortnight or more in 
a tent, you decide that there can be only one 
habitation more to be desired, and that is a 
house—for a week or two, at any rate. And 
those shanties were no prosaic, ordinary 
houses. 

But, of the two larger, one had been a 
stable; and in the case of the other, which was 
plainly where the ax gang had slept, some of 
the ponderous, ‘‘trough-tile’’ roofing had fallen 
in. The boys inspected the little square cabin 
off to the right, and when they looked into it, 
there went up another fourfold jubilant 
war-cry. It was exactly what they had been 
longing for. 

Apparently it had been the ‘‘ bosses’ ’’ lodging- 
place. Set into the walls like great mangers 
were five bunks, which still held some yellow- 
gray shreds of marsh-grass. In a corner was 
an old table, with big, clumsy pairs of legs like 
carpenters’ ‘‘horses,’’ and best of all, in the 
corner opposite stood an old, rusty box stove. 
The heavy double length of sheet-iron pipe 
from it struck through the wall and crooked 
upward outside. 

The four set up the hives again, choosing a 
little knoll of rock just behind the shanty. 
Then they could not resist the temptation to do 
a little exploring while they were gathering 
cedar twigs for the bunks. As they might 
almost have expected, the little basin of rocks 
to the left held a spring. And in the back of 


THERE WENT UP ANOTHER FOURFOLD JUBILANT WAR-CRY. 


the clearing, where the good black soil began, 
were a half-dozen small seedling apple-trees. 
Of course it was ‘‘natural’’ fruit, which had 
straggled up from the seeds of russets and 
Baldwins munched by the axmen years before. 
That night, even without any side-dishes, 
they ate a big supper. The bacon was good, 
and ‘‘lumber-jack’’ bread is proverbially a fine 
article. In the evening they got into ‘‘bee- 
man’’ togs again, and after going through their 
colonies for any mischief-making ‘‘ queen-cells, ”’ 
they gave each hive another roomy top story. 


love with their shanty than ever. 
who had appointed himself housekeeper, said, 
‘*We have lots of room and there’s a place for 
everything. ’’ 

To be sure, everything was generally found 
in the place of something else, but that disorder 
was from the first jokingly attributed to Old 


air, out-of-door existence and the security of 
their numbers, it had become natural to look 


least as a good deal of a joke. 

That morning, too, they tried fishing again ; 
and the first five minutes on the water were 
enough to convince them that they were once 
more well above the ‘‘sawdust belt.’’ Their 
worm bait was altogether gone, but the fat 
white grubs they found in almost any rotten 
log seemed to be a good substitute. And some 
artificial minnows from Bert’s tackle-kit proved 
equally attractive. 

‘Tt looks as if the bass up here hadn’t had a 
meal since the lumbermen left,’’ said Jack, 
when he had landed his fourth. And they 
proceeded to take advantage of that. 

But now, having been well taught, they were 
wisely provident. ‘‘ What you catch, you clean!’’ 
became one more inflexible camp rule. And 
“saving their bacon’’ very literally, they ate 
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up over the stove a frame not unlike a rustic 
apple-drier, they tried ‘‘curing’’ the biggest of 
their take. ‘‘We may get out of food again 


nator of the plan. 

The idea has its drawbacks, however. Bert 
expressed the general ground of objection by 
saying, ‘‘ At any rate, those fish are likely to 
taste better than they smell.’’ 

Once more they hunted assiduously; a fish 
diet cannot long be kept up without alternating 
it with something else. And it behooved them 
to make that bacon last as long as they possibly 
could. Hence they turned to partridges again, 
and found them plentiful. 

Yet, as before, it was rather the all-day 
expeditions along the crooked, half-obliterated 
lumber roads than the actual hunting that 
gave them the greatest pleasure. Several times 
they came on the traces of deer and other large 
wood-folk. 

It was on Thursday night that Frank, who 
was cooking supper, suddenly called out, ‘‘ Say, 
Jack, I thought you said you had four loaves 
in your bread-bag!’’ 

**So there are.’’ 

**Only two here.’’ 

**Go on, you’re blind!’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Last 
night it was the bacon that somebody’d been 
taking.’’ 


bread, you can come and look for yourself.’’ 

They all came. And after looking into the 
bread-bag, they looked at one another. 

‘*Well, you know we’re only about eight 
|miles from the reservation now,’’ said Bert. 
But it was easy to see that what he said was 
| not what he or any of the rest of them were 
thinking. 

“‘O pshaw!”’ said Jack. ‘‘We can’t let 
ourselves be scared by the stuff old Findley 
talked. ’’ 

‘*The bread’s gone,’’ was Bud’s argument, 





some time, and be glad to have a supply along 
with us,’’ said the thoughtful Bud, the origi- | see for himself?’’ asked Jack. 


**Yes, and I stick to that, too. As for the| 





| 


| less. 
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no less convincing than laconic. The others 
nodded a reluctant, thoughtful assent. 

**And there’s no way of locking the shack 
from the outside,’’ added Frank. ‘‘It’s a 
matter of not leaving our provisions alone after 
this.’’ 

**Well, we’ll be gone in another three days, 
anyway,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ And if he only wants 
bread and bacon, he can’t be such a terror.’’ 

But they were all long-faced enough, and on 
Friday nobody went far from camp. It was a 
restless, dragging day. Bud devoted his atten- 





The next morning the boys were more in| tion to drying more fish, and put a couple of 
As Bud, | dozens of them on the rack in their scales. 


‘*We’ll need them with us, for it would be 
sad to run short of meat after this,’’ he said, 
conclusively. 

Of fearsome visitors, though, they saw no 
signs at all. Nor did they the next day, when 
Bert and Jack went hunting, and the other two 


Whiskers. For in the hardiness of their open- | ‘‘dried’’ and fished in a desultory way at home. 


With the cheerful incredulity of healthy youth, 
they were already beginning to make fun of 


upon Findley’s bugaboo, if not as a myth, at | their nervousness. 


That night Jack suddenly woke up gasping, 
and he lay swallowing in that dry terror which 
fears before it can tell what it fears. Then he 
heard the sound again, a heavily soft ‘‘pad- 
pad’’ of feet, as of a huge cat. But it did not 
need a bush-trained ear to know that whatever 
was moving about behind the shanty was not 
four-footed ! 

Jack Tuttle had probably a great deal more 
native courage than most boys of his age, but 
for the next five minutes he lay almost motion- 
The clear moonlight was slanting in 
through the glassless, loophole windows by the 
door. A twitch in Frank’s bunk, where a 
beam fell upon it, and the irregularity of his 
breathing told Jack that now he, too, was 
listening. 

**S-s-t!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Are you awake ?’”’ 

It was Bud who an- 
swered him. Bert alone 
was still sleeping. 

Then the three began to 
draw support from one 
another. Jack slipped 
softly to the floor, got the 
little rifle from its corner, 
and touched Bert as he 
came back. Another 
movement outside saved 
him from making any ex- 
planation. , 

‘*Well, we’d better all 
get into our clothes, any- 
way,’’ said Bud, under 
his breath, and one by one 
they let themselves down 
from their bunks. Nota 
word was said while they 
were dressing. All the 
while the furry ‘‘thud-a- 
thud’’ behind the shanty 
went on intermittently. 

Then there was a sound 
as if the thing were 
sprawling out upon the 
gravelly rock where the 
hives were. 

**Shall I strike a light ?’’ 
asked Frank. 

**No, no, I wouldn’t,’’ 


black and yellow bass, fried, boiled and roasted. | said Bud. ‘‘If—if it’s a man, it’ll only give 
They went even farther than that, and rigging | him a chance to see us in here. And if he 


passes the windows we can see him, anyway.’’ 
They waited again, it may have been one 
minute or ten. 
Then, ‘‘Who’s game to go out with me and 


After a moment all volunteered at once. 

‘*Well, Bud, you come first. The duck trousers 
on you others show too plain. And you can 
keep the door open for us if we have to run.’’ 
Jack took up the ‘‘22’’ again. 

‘*You’re not going to shoot, are you?’’ asked 
Bert. 

‘*Not unless I have to.’’ 

They slipped back the heavy hickory latch- 
bar. 

Low cedars and junipers filled the dooryard. 
Dropping almost to their knees and keeping in 
shadow, they crept to the corner of the shanty 
noiselessly foot by foot, raised their heads and 
peered round. Then they stopped short, once 
more hardly drawing their breath. 

The creature, feet toward them, and shaggy 
to the ankles with tattered skins, was stretched 
face down in front of the ‘‘native’’ hive, as if 
trying to peer into the entrance. It was emitting 
long, thick breaths, like an animal blowing into 
the sawdust of its cage. 

Then, suddenly jumping to its feet, it turned 
about, spied the boys, and with a sort of cough- 
ing screech, flung out its hands ferociously. 
The eyes were hidden by the overhanging 
hair. 

In the half-light the face was almost gorilla- 
like, and was hideously fringed with a beard 
which stood out bristling in all directions. The 
jaws mouthed and gnashed under a mustache 
which hung before it like two huge fangs. The 


| thing seemed to be gradually working itself up 


| to a fighting fury. 


And it seemed, too, almost 


|to have a sort of cunning in its rage, as if it 


really aimed to terrify. In another ten seconds 
it again sent up its horrible, guttural scream, 
and started forward. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
j= Billings’s advice, ‘‘To bring up a child 
in the way he should go, travel that way 
yourseif once in a while,” has not lost its 
pertinence in the quarter of a century since it 
was given. 


T= was pretty sound doctrine which the 
chancellor of a European power enunciated 
not long ago in answer to a man who declared 
that the rest of the world was hostile to it. 
He said, ‘‘If we keep our powder dry and do 
not wrangle so much among ourselves, no one 
will venture to hustle us.’’ 

he anthracite coal supply of the United 

States would last, at the present rate of 
consumption, for three hundred years. Allow- 
ing for the probable increase, the supply will 
last two hundred years, says the director of the 
United States Geological Survey. Anyway 
there is enough for next winter’s stock. 


he announcement that Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain asked the king to bestow upon his 
wife a special mark of honor which his majesty 
wished to confer on him must have caused the 
most relentless enemy of the colonial secretary 
to lapse into momentary admiration. All the 
world loves a loving and gracious recognition 
of obligation, and who is to measure Mr. 
Chamberlain’s indebtedness to his American 
wife? Ae 
hat would the ordinary woman say toa 
family that used every day twenty thou- 
sand napkins, twelve thousand towels, thirty- 
eight hundred sheets, twenty thousand plates 
and eighteen thousand knives and forks? This 
is what is required by one of the large hotels 
in New York, at which a man cannot live for 
much less than eight dollars a day. The hotel 
will accommodate three thousand people, 
besides fifteen hundred servants to wait on 
them. 


cean cables are now so common that the 
public forgets how much they do to keep 

the countries of the world in touch with one 
another. In Hawaii the cable is sufficiently 
new to make it still a matter of rejoicing. The 
second steamer which arrived after President 
McKinley was shot brought such encouraging 
news of his condition that services of thanks- 
giving were planned. ‘The next steamer. brought 
the news of his death and funeral. Now 
Hawaii has the news at the same time as the 


rest of the nation. a : 
A statistician who has been studying the 
annual report of the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company finds that if half a million men each 
carried one hundred pounds twenty miles a day, 
it would take them sixty-six years to move the 
freight which the railroad moved in one year. 
At two dollars a day for each man, the cost 
would be about twenty-four billion dollars— 
considerably more than all the coined money in 
the world. The railroad moved it for about 
one hundred millions. After regarding these 
figures one realizes how much cheaper it is to 
ride than to walk! 


ir William Richmond, R. A., lately lectured 

before the Institute of British Decorators on 
his mosaic decoration of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Among other interesting things he said 
that when he was a boy of about thirteen his 
mother took him to attend the service at St. 
Paul’s, and they sat in the choir. He looked 
up at the naked roof, and on going out he said, 
‘Mother, some day I will cover that with 
mosaic.’’ That was before he had been in 
Italy, or seen a piece of mosaic. What some 
boys are to do in the world is a question which 
is settled early. 


he movement to honor by a suitable memo- 

rial the English newspaper correspondents 
who lost their lives in the South African War 
revives the recollection of service performed 
under trying and perilous conditions. The 
committee of the Institate of Journalists has 
been compiling a list of the correspondents who 
were killed or died of disease while in the 
discharge of duty. ‘Killed at Wagon Hill,” 
“Killed at Slingersfontein,’’ ‘‘ Killed at Mafe- 
king,’’ ‘‘Died of fever at Simons Town’’—so 
runs the record. The cost of war in money 
falls into insignificance when compared with 
its cost in men. Try how they may, no class 
of men concerned in war can eseape the fatal 
toll of the battle-field. 
Ao and interesting bit of naval history 

ends with the sale of the old United States 
gunboat Monocacy, on the Asiatic station. 
The vessel, a side-wheel ‘‘double-ender,’’ was 
sent to Eastern waters in 1865 because of her 
light draft. With her four big smoothbores 
and two rifled muzzle-loaders she did great 
service in the war on Korean pirates in 1871. 
The next year she stuck fast in the mud of the 
Yangtse River, and remained there twenty- 
eight years. Then in 1900, during tle Boxer 
outbreak, she was hauled out and refitted, and 
although an object of amusement to foreign naval 
officers, again proved her worth; for her light 
draft enabled her to do work impossible to 
the foreign fleet. Monocacy is a title which 
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should not be forgotten. It ought to descend to 
a son, or rather, let us say, to a daughter, since 
the Salic law does not apply in the navy. 
| arene in Germany does not stop at chil- 
dren; it includes the dogs. New instruc- 
tions for training those used in the army have 
just been issued. All the dogs must be thor- 
oughbreds and of the best pedigrees. Hereto- 
fore Airedale terriers have been used, but now 
the German short-haired bird-dogs are to be 
tried. Their main service is maintaining quick 
communication between posts. The experiment 
is already successful enough to insure a prom- 
ising future for ambitious and intelligent dogs. 
Henceforth competition for army appointments 
will be keen among them. All who are faithful 
may look forward to respectable positions at 
reasonable pay with retirement on a pension, 
and perhaps an advance in rank of one degree 
above that last attained. The picture of the 
gray, rotund, old retired General-Dog tolerantly 
inspecting the sad young dogs who succeed 
him is a cheerful one to consider. 
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LAW OF LOVE. 


Ceasing to give, we cease to have ; 
Such is the law of love. 
Richard C. French. 


* & 


A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION. 


oliticians declared twenty years ago that 
the reform of the civil service on the lines 
urged by the advocates of the merit system 
was impossible. Party organizations were nec- 
essary, they said, and such organizations could 
not be maintained without patronage. If the 
party workers were not to be rewarded by 
appointment to office there would be no party 
workers. It was maintained that the merit 
system was contrary to the genius of American 
political institutions. 

Only the inveterate spoilsman, of whom there 
are few left, holds this view to-day. So great 
is the change that has come about in the 
sentiment, not only of the peliticians, but of the 
general public, that little attention was attracted 
to theannouncement by the national Civil Service 
Commission, last month, that it had extended 
the rules soas to cover into the classified service 
all appointive posigions not expressly excluded 
by law. 

The first Civil Service Commission put less 
than fourteen thousand places in the classified 
service to be filled by competitive examination. 
This number has grown until more than a 
hundred and twelve thousand were so filled prior 
to the latest revision of the rules, which has 
increased the number by some thousands more. 

A similar reform in the manner of making 
appointments has been going on in many cities 
and states, resulting in the transformation of 
the executive officers from patronag; 
or employment agents, into efficient administra- 
tors. All concerned have profited by the change. 

Besides freeing the executive officers from the 
pest of place-hunters, the reform has opened the 
door of public service to every young man 
capable of doing his work better than his com- 
petitor. He does not have to follow a party 
leader about and plead for appointment, but 
after he gets on the eligible list he is likely to 
be selected to fill the first vacancy. 

In any list of bloodless revolutions the estab- 
lishment of the merit system in the United 
States civil service should be included. 
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“ SPEAKING DAY.” 


© provision of nature is wiser or more 

beneficent than that whereby the terrors 

of youth grow neutral or amusing in the 

retrospect. The stone-bruise, the bee-sting and 

the green-apple colic are still tender memories 
—but not in the original sense. 

‘Speaking day’’ in school was one of the 
hardest of boyhood’s crosses. It caused our 
hearts to thump and our knees to knock together, 
yet the thought of dropping it from the calendar 
would cause a pang to many a gray-haired boy 
whose son never knew the fervor with which 
his father used to address the Carthaginians. 

The solemn and time-honored occasion seems 
to be in danger. Letters of protest have appeared 
in the newspapers. The men who write the 
letters doubtless had to take their turn as boys 
at declamation, and if they were real boys, 
hated it as cordially as their children hate it 
to-day. But—and it is a very large but—they 
know now what the declamations were for, and 
what they did. 

They see, if they are men who are in any 
sense leaders of their fellows, how useful is the 
ability to get upon one’s feet and say what one 
has tosay simply and effectively. They know, 
too, that the accomplishment is rare. Speeches 
in town meeting, at alumni dinners, in fact, on 
social and public occasions of all kinds—how 
dull most of them are, and how ineffective! 
Yet the men who make them, who drone along 
for a dreary half-hour because they do not 
know how to stop, may be able and interesting, 
even racy and entertaining, talkers when off 
the platform and at their ease. 

“Stage fright’’ is all that ails them. They 
have never been trained to face an audience. 
Self-possession leaves them when the need for 





it is most urgent, and self-consciousness takes 
its place. 

It is just this training which speaking day 
helped to supply. The mimic ‘‘Spartacus” 
learned more than Roman history when he 
harangued the imaginary gladiators; ‘‘ Patrick 
Henry’’ became familiar with more than Amer- 
ican history when he addressed his schoolmates 
as the House of Burgesses. ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,’’ 
‘*Bingen on the Rhine,’’ ‘‘Curfew,’’ and all 
that lovely collection—would any old boy or 
girl of to-day spare them from his memory? 
Will any permit such a good old custom as 
speaking day to pass unhonored and unwept? 


We hope not. 
® & 


FACE OF NATURE. 


Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
Longfellow. 


* ¢ 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


une, the month of weddings, is close upon 

us. The shops begin to show belief in 

the prophecy of the calendar, and adver- 
tise ‘‘Wedding Presents’’ in their most attractive 
way. While the silversmiths and the makers 
of china and cut-glass are praising their table- 
ware, it is worth while to remember that life, 
even for the newly married, is not wholly 
occupied with eating. 

The parents of a bridegroom sixty years 
ago sent a handsome silver tea-service to: the 
bride. It was resplendent among the gifts. 
The shape of the six pieces was not specially 
graceful, nor was the decoration beautiful, but 
the tea-set was ‘‘of the period.’’ After two 
months of housekeeping, the young wife declared 
that it was too heavy and troublesome for con- 
stant use, and she packed it away. For forty 
years it was brought out at long intervals to 
be polished. Then came a wedding in the next 
generation, and the service was handed down 
to the new daughter-in-law. History repeated 
itself, and the second bride gave up the attempt 
to use the massive pieces. After storing them 
for twenty years, the family resolved to sacrifice 
sentiment to sense, and sold the service for old 
silver. Then they bought a picture with the 
money. 

The tea-service, too fine to use, may - well 
symbolize thousands of less valuable gifts. The 
thing which ‘‘makes a good show’ at the 
wedding is too often consigned afterward to 
some locked closet for safe-keeping. 

The ideal gift carries the thought, the sym- 
pathy, the loving study of the giver; it looks 
into the past and into the future; it commends 
itself to the happy wife even more when twenty 
years separate her from her wedding than on 
tliat first June day of high festival. In short, 
there can be no better praise for a bridal gift 
than that the bride should say after a score of 
years, ‘‘I’ve used it every day, and it has worn 


well.’’ 
* © 


FIGURES OF FUN. 
test was recently made against the 
descent from comedy to caricature in depict- 
ing the stage Irishman. It was argued 
that the comic Irishman of the theater, and of 
fiction as well, is too often a travesty on human 
nature and an insult to a worthy race. 

This may all be true. Comedy has a way of 
running into farce. But must the fun-loving, 
fun-making Irishman, because of this sad pro- 
pensity, be put in broadcloth and decorum, and 
deny us all the amusement he has so long 
delighted to give? The prospect is discouraging, 
for it does not end with one group of our 
fellow men. If the members of this group begin 
to take themselves too seriously, and say one 
must laugh neither at nor with them, will not 
others follow suit? The comic Yankee of 
accepted tradition is not an imposing figure, yet 
one does not care to give him up. The exag- 
gerated German, with his funniest of dialects, is 
one of the luxuries that have become necessities. 
The list might be extended to include the whole 
European concert. 

The truth is, one needs the droll figures of 
humanity ; and if they happen to be ourselves— 
well, it may be unfortunate, but we ought not 
to be selfish about it. The man who loses the 
ability to enjoy a laugh at his own expense is 
in a bad way. 

The comic Irishman, Yankee, German, 
Briton, no less than the plumber, the iceman, 
the bashful lover, and other objects of familiar 
mirth, may well remember that it was Falstaff, 
the laughing and the laughter -giving, who 
boasted that he was not only witty himself, 
but the cause that wit is in other men. 


* ¢ 


THE FARTHEST SOUTH. 


hile explorers dwell mournfully on the 

progressive contraction of the regions 

still marked ‘‘unknown’’ on the maps, 
word comes from New Zealand of fresh dis- 
coveries in the great unmapped region of the 
antarctic—word which stimulates rather than 
satisfies curiosity. 

In August, 1901, the German ship Gauss and 
the British ship Discovery sailed from Europe 
for a long stay in antarctic waters. According 
to prearranged plan, the relief ship Morning 














met the Discovery this year, reprovisioned her, 
and returned to civilization, bringing the first 
news of importance from either expedition. 

The report of what has already been accom- 
plished is a story of great achievement and 
almost unbroken success. First in popular 
interest will be generally regarded the announce- 
ment that eighty degrees seventeen minutes 
south latitude was reached, the highest yet 
touched in the antarctic. Sir James Ross 
succeeded in reaching seventy-eight degrees ten 
minutes, and Monsieur Borchgrevink seventy- 
eight degrees fifty minutes. 

But of greater scientific importance is the 
evidence of the extent of the great antarctic 
continent, discovered by French and American 
explorers in 1840. It is much larger than was 
once supposed, and it contains mountains so 
high that the famous peaks of Erebus and Terror 
lose something of their distinction, although 
they are not yet robbed of their supremacy. 

A rich collection of marine fauna, including 
many new species, skins and skeletons of 
southern seals and sea-birds, and specimens of 
interesting voleanic and other geological forma- 
tions, are mentioned as some of the valuable 
fruits of the work of the Discovery. 

The story of a great continent crossed by 
mighty mountains appeals powerfully to the 
imagination: One waits now with impatience 
for the final hero who shall reach the southern 
pole and give a name to the peak on which the 
earth spins, like a top on its peg. 


* ¢ 


FIRESIDE PATRIOTS. 


ome time ago a celebrated Oxford professor, 

travelling in this country, visited Chautauqua 
during one of its summer-school sessions. <A 
friend, curious to know how an institution so 
inconsistent with Oxford traditions impressed a 
keen observer, asked him one day what he thought 
of the Chautauqua idea. 

There were undoubtedly crudenesses which 
were amusing, the scholar replied in effect, but 
whenever he thought of the splendid ambition 
and purpose which the movement symbolized,—he 
stopped and looked back to the roofs among the 
trees,—“I take off my hat to that group of build- 
ings.” : 

The “chimney-corner graduates,’ men and 
women who, unable to attend college or univer- 
sity, have resolutely aceepted the best opportunity 
open to them, and have won hard-earned diplomas 
at their own firesides, are worthy the tribute paid 
them by the great scholar. Doubtless if growth 
and enrichment of character could be measured, 
many of their diplomas would stand for as much 
as those given by the oldest universities. 

Nevertheless, there are those who deserve a 
deeper reverence yet. In one of the Western 
States, fifteen years ago, was a poor farmer’s wife. 
Her days, like the days of the women all about 
her, were set to heavy tasks, but her heart knew 
a higher purpose. What she could never have, 
her children should have, if she gave her life in 
the attempt to win it for them. 

There were six or seven children. Day and 
night for years she talked to them of the education 
they must win. One of her sorest battles was that 
of awakening their ambitions, but she succeeded 
by sheer persistence. The oldest boy rode two 
hundred and fifty miles on a bicycle to the nearest 

llege—rode b he had no money to buy a 
railroad ticket. At the end of four years he 
was graduated at the head of his class. 

One by one, the older helping the younger, the 
others followed, until the last of the children stood 
equipped for the larger life which the mother’s faith 
and perseverance claimed for them. That mother 
then, although scarcely past middle age, was an 
old woman, bent and withered—literally worn out. 
But she was content. She had done that which 
she had set her heart to do; how better could she 
have spent her years? 

It is right to honor those who have given their 
lives for their country in battle, but surely tribute 
no less reverent is due from every man and woman 
to the unknown fireside patriots all over the 
country who to-day, as they have done in years 
past and will do in years to come, are giving their 
lives that others may win that which has been 
denied to them. 





* © 
FORTUNATE MUMPS. 


arriages are important in the study of geneal- 

ogy, but courtships count for nothing. Ina 
recently discovered bundle of old family manu- 
scripts, however, the quaint love-story of the 
original emigrant ancestor was found duly re- 
corded along with his birth, marriage, landing, 
purchase of the old homestead, and death. He 
was a unique lover, surely, in one respect: he fell 
in love with his sweetheart while she was afflicted 
with the mumps. 

He was the youngest of three sons. The family 
was gentle but impoverished, and his father, on 
his death-bed, could give him no other patrimony 
than a single fine diamond ring, and the advice 
to sell it and with the proceeds set out for the 
colonies. 

A week later he took the stage-coach for London. 
His purse was lean and his attire modest, except 
that, with the natural vanity of youth and the 
consciousness of a shapely hand, he wore his 
jewel instead of carrying it concealed. There 
were other passengers in the coach, and among 
them an old man and his daughter Marjory—in 
figure a graceful slip of a girl, but having a sadly 
swollen countenance swathed thickly in bandages. 

That night, on a lonely bit of road, the coach 
was held up by masked men with pistols. In- 


stinctively the young man began to pull off his 
ring in the instant of confusion, while horses were 
still plunging and men protesting; but the moment 
was over by the time it was removed, and a 
highwayman was looking in the door as he held it 
in his palm. How could he conceal it? 

Just then Mistress Marjory, his next neighbor, 
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leaned against him as if faint with fright, and at 
the same time threw her hand abroad and touched 
his, from which she dexterously extracted the 
ring. She recovered herself and sat up again, but 
lifted her hand to her swollen face as if it pained 
her, and popped the precious object neatly into 
her mouth. She had noted it early in the day, and 
guessed its value. 

The men were forced to descend and were 
searched; the women were obliged to hand over 
their purses and ornaments; but no one suspected 
Marjory’s hiding-place, even though she dared not 
open her mouth to speak, “lest she should swallow 
the ring and lose that she would have saved, and 
might not make amends for, being poor.” 

When the coach went forward she returned it; 
but it was again returned to her, shortly after, as 
a betrothal ring, which she wore until the marriage 
band replaced it after a courtship of scarcely a 
fortnight. When it was finally sold, the proceeds 
were sufficient to take two emigrants instead of 
one to the shores of New England. 
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ABRAM HEWITT, PUBLIC SERVANT. 


he late Abram 8S. Hewitt played an important 

part in American life, not merely as Mayor of 
New York and Congressman, but by his services 
during the Civil War. As partner with his father- 
in-law, Peter Cooper, he became an expert in the 
manufacture of gun-barrel iron. 

At the beginning of the Civil War he was sent 
to England as agent for the government to buy 
arms. The manufacturers mistook him for an 
agent of the Confederacy, with which they were in 
sympathy, and sold him every gun, pistol and 
sword they had. He asked no compensation from 
the government for his own services except sam- 
ples of the smaller weapons ‘to keep as souvenirs. 

When General Grant planned his attack on 
Forts Donelson and Henry, Mr. Hewitt received 
a despatch one Sunday evening from the President, 
asking him if he could build twelve mortar car- 
riages within a month. He telegraphed in reply 
that he would undertake it if the department 
would send him a model. The model was sent on 
Tuesday, and the same night Mr. Hewitt sent a 
message that he would undertake the work. The 
carriages were delivered in twenty-eight days. 

For this work he was not paid promptly, and 
since he was much in need of money, he went to 
Washington, after waiting a long time, and applied 
to Secretary of War Stanton. Stanton gave him a 
note to the President.. When Lincoln saw him— 
he was of rather short stature—he asked: 

“Are you Mr. Hewitt?” 

“I am.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln, who saw before him a 
man who had done in one month what no other 
manufacturer would promise in six months, “I 
expected to see a man at least eight feet high.” 

The President sent for Mr. Stanton, and asked 
why he did not pay Mr. Hewitt’s bill. The Secre- 
tary replied that he was powerless, but that the 
President, as commander-in-chief, could put the 
matter through, which he did by writing on the 
bill, “O. K. A. Lincoln.” 

One of the carriages stood in front of Mr. 
Hewitt’s house. It caused many comments, but 
Mr. Hewitt is said to have told the story only to 
intimate friends. 


* © 


INTERESTED MOTIVES. 


e first missionaries who landed in New Guinea 

had many difficulties to contend with, of 
which the most persistent was the suspicion of the 
natives. 

The Rev. James Chalmers, who was there 
twenty years ago, says the prevailing theory was 
that the missionaries had been compelled to leave 
their own land on account of hunger. This was 
the conversation that took place shortly after his 
landing: 

“What is the name of your country?” 

“Beritani,” which is the native corruption of 
Great Britain. 

“Is it a large land?” 

“Yes.” 

‘What is your chief?” 

“A woman named Victoria.” 

“What! A woman?’ 

“Yes, and she has great power.” 

“Why did you leave your country?” 

“To teach you, and to tell you of the great Spirit 
Who loves us all.” 

“Have you coconuts in your country?” 

“No.” 

“Have you yams?” 

“ No.” 

“Have you sago?” 

“No.” 

“Have you sweet potatoes?” 

“No.” 

“Have you breadfruit?” 

“No.” 

‘Have you plenty of hoop-iron and tomahawks?” 

“Yes, a great abundance.” 

“We understand now why you have come. You 
have nothing to eat in Beritani, but have plenty of 
—— and hoop-iron with which you can buy 

ood.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESS. 


e have grown used to the power of the press 

in our lives as individuals and as members 
of society, but when the newspaper man stops the 
proceedings of a body of legislators governed by 
an ancient and independent tradition, journalism 
me to have come near to oceupying the throne 
itself. 

The London Chronicle says that one afternoon 
at four o'clock, when the House of Lords had 
assembled for debate on the education bill, no 
one spoke for some minutes. The House was 
waiting patiently. 

A hundred peers and bishops and some thirty 
wives of peers turned to each other to fill up the 
time with conversation. Every one kept an eye 
on the reporters’ gallery. It was empty. 

Usually the peers meet at four and spend half 
‘in hour doing nothing, and so the reporters do not 














eome until half past four. 


On this day, however, | 


the House had arranged to begin proceedings at | 


four, and the press had not been notified. 

Messengers went forth in search of reporters 
and found two. As soon as they had taken their | 
places in the gallery, Lord Londonderry rose to | 
open the debate. 


* ¢ 


THE COMMA. 


e Countess Henriette de Witt, the daughter of 
Guizot, the historian, was a charming lady; | 


| and bronchial troubles. 


| 


but she had a culpable indifference to the art of | 


punctuation. 
little essays on the subject. 


Her father wrote her two pretty | 
Whether she was | 


able to take the “middle course,” after her second | 


lecture, we are not told; 
found it before. 


“My dear Henriette,” wrote Guizot, “I am 
afraid I shall still have to take you to task with 
regard to your punctuation. There is little or none 
of 1} in oo letters. All punctuation marks a 
—- of repose for the mind, a stage more or less 

ong, an idea which is done with, or momentarily 
suspended, and which is divided by such a sign 
from the next. 

“You, Henriette, suppress those periods, those 
intervals. You write as the stream flows, as the 
arrow flies. That will not do at all; because the 
ideas one expresses a Ls a all intimately con- 
nected, like drops of w: = 

Either Mademoiselle ‘Gulzot was taking a clever 
revenge, or she was past all redemption, for this 
is her father’s next letter: 

“TI dare say you will find me very provoking; 
but let me i. you not to fling so many commas 
at my head ou are absolutely pelting me with 
the: - as the Sabines pelted poor — with 
their bucklers.” 


* ¢ 


THE PRESIDENT. 


t adinner in New York in February, Secretary 
Shaw, responding to the toast, “The Presi- 
dent,” put some well-known facts in a new way. 
Speaking of the office, not of the incumbent, Mr. 
Shaw said: 

The President, while at »perly a most potent 
eames in the realm of eg slatt on, is the execu- 
tive. No a has greater authority, and few 
have an authority so extensive. No ‘sovereign 
has greater Feapansibilities, and few have respon- 
sibilities so heavy. 

Think what the President has done in the last 
six years! The President has called an army 


but at least she had not | 
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into existence, officered it, clothed it, armed it, | 


equipped it; he has collected a navy; 
commander-in-ehief of bo he has prosecuted 
successfully a war witht —-¥ ~ perhaps as far- 
reaching and important as any ever waged on the 


glo. 

winen the President, through his Secretary of 

War, took possession of Cuba, pote its people, 
stood guard and protected it from outside inter- 
Serenes ¢ and from international contention while a 
government authorized by Congress was created, 
a constitution adopted, an insular congress 
elected, and then the ’ president, through his 
Secretary of War, said: 

“Are you ready?” 

as the answer came, “Aye, aye, sir!” the 

President replied, “Hoist away!” ‘and @ new flag 
sprang forth. 


* ¢ 


LOCAL CRITICS. 


““Tocal color” is an excellent adjunct to a good | 


story, but it cannot supply the place of 
incident and character. A young author, now in 
possession of a promising reputation, has related 
how this fact was first painfully impressed upon 
his mind. He had spent the summer in an ancient 
seaport of New England, and desired to reproduce 
its atmosphere of quaint, old-fashioned tranquillity 
in a story. 


He worked hard over it. When the tale was 
done it occurred to him to try its effect upon a 
native On i retired sea-captain, unliterary 
but intelli At the end of the reading he 
asked his -_—™, with a pardonable hope of a 
rg yee re ply : 

“Does it seem natural? Is it like the place?” 

“Yes; oh, yes,” replied the old man, promptly. 
“It’s like the place. tseems to me places were 
made for — and folks w' were made to do for some: 

and so I been kind o’ waitin’ all alon 


then, as | 
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thin’ to be a and the fust thing tha’ 
was the end!” 

Still more crushing was the comment of another 
local critic who read the story after it was pub- 
lished. Some one asked her if it were not well- 
written. 

“Land, yes!” said she. “It’s written real elegant, 
ghee lifelike as natur’; only whatever did he write 

Sor 
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A WOODLAND ECHO. 


Ss became the idle man having the time of his 
life in the primeval forests of the Temagamie 
Reserve in Canada, the clerk of the New York 
Court of Special Sessions was graciously inclined 
to instruct the workers in camp. These, says the 
New York Tribune, were two young, unknown 
men who, with a canoe and a camping outfit, were 
likewise seeking backwoods experience. 


He came once upon one of them baking bread 
yeaa aluminum oven before a smoldering 
og fire. 

“Ah,” said the clerk, permis 6 peas 
position of graceful ease, “baking bread, I see 

“Yes. It doesn’t come up for a cent.’ 

“You see,” continued the clerk, with rising 
wisdom, “the baking- powder, which contains 
cream of tartar, liberates when heated a certain 
amount of earbonic acid $s, which — 

“Oh, don’t talk shop!” interrupted the cook. 
= hate ad out here!” 

“Oh, you do!” the clerk observed, astonished. 
“What stness are = in, may I ask? 
ven an assistan professor of chemistry at 
ale.”’ 


TOO PREVIOUS. 


AS of Doctor Sewell, for many years warden 
of New College, Oxford, comes from Public 
Opinion. When Doctor Sewell was seriously ill, 
about a year ago, the fellows of the college, and, 
indeed, all his friends, despaired of his life. 


The senior fellow at the time, wishing to have 
all things in order, wrote to the home secreta 
for leave to bury the warden in the college a 

Before the next college meeting the warden ad 
recovered. He presided at the meeting, and with 
no little enjoyment read out the home office’s 
letter permitting his own burial. 

“It gives me great pleasure,” said he, “to con- 
eae | ey oy fellow * i. admirable 
= eee and ergy. inot, however, 
uthfully aay that Ire regre that both were wasted.” 
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fields of green, my fields of green! 
Where morning decked with dewy sheen 
The upland sloping to the sun, 
When buoyant life had just begun. 
Where love was young and hope was fair, 
Where muses whispered faintly, where 
The golden tinge of promise lay 
Along the purple hills of day. 
Where loosely sown, by lavish hand, 
1 seattered to the sunrise land 
A seeding that the years to be 
Should bring in fulness back to me; 
And listening, caught a glad refrain 
Of epic march and lyric strain, 
And sang my songs, unheard, unseen, 
Through fields of green, my fields of green! 


O fields of gold, my fields of gold! 
With harvest fair and manifold, 

That billowed through the summer noon, 
Amid the suns and songs of June. 
Beneath what azure skies, ah me! 

I reveled in that sunlit sea— 

A tossing tide of poppied wheat 

That flung its billows to my feet. 

All gold beneath, all blue above, 

All laughter and the light of love 

That filled the world with joy untold— 
My harvest-time, my fields of gold! 


O fields of brown, my fields of brown! 
The day is done, the sun slips down 
On barren stubble lands, where lay 
My garnered sheaves but yesterday. 
No more the merry sower sings, 

No more the flashing sickle swings, 
No more of poppied wheat and tare— 
The faded fields alone are there. 
Alone to-night the reaper stands 

To view his wasted harvest lands, 
Where nevermore shall be unrolled 
The April green and summer gold— 
No more the scented August noon, 
No more the suns and songs of June— 
The winter flakes come sifting down 
On fields of brown—my fields of brown! 


O fields of white, my fields of white, 
That stretch away into the night 
Beneath a somber winter sky, 

Where lights dim out, and fade, and die, 
And mystery and darkness lie— 

Where, like frail ghosts above the snow, 
Complaining weeds wave to and fro— 
To seas, at last, afar and dim, 

That wash the lost horizon’s rim. 

And I, as falls the winter night, 

Pass down these darkening fields of white— 
Forget the revel and the throng, 

Forget my harvest and my song. 

With murmuring ghosts on either hand, 
Alone I seek the viewless strand, 

To find beyond life’s farthest ken 

My fields of green and gold again. 
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“THE HOLY CITY.” 


HIRTY men, red-eyed and dishev- 
eled, lined up before a judge of the 
San Francisco police court. It 
was the regular morning company 
of ‘‘drunks and disorderlies.”’ 
Some were old and hardened, 
others hung their heads in shame. 
Just as the momentary disorder 
attending the bringing in of the 
prisoners quieted down, a strange 
thing happened. A strong, clear 
voice from below began singing : 

“Last night I lay a-sleeping, 
There came a dream so fair.” 

Last night! It had been for them all a 
nightmare or a drunken stupor. The song was 
such a contrast to the horrible fact that no one 
could fail of a sudden shock at the thought the 
song suggested. 

“TI stood in old Jerusalem, 
Beside the Temple there,” 

the song went on. The judge had paused. 

He made a quiet inquiry. A former member 

of a famous opera company, known all over the 

country, was awaiting trial for forgery. It 
was he who was singing in his cell. 

Meantime the song went on, and every man 
in the line showed emotion. One or two 
dropped on their knees; one boy at the end of 
the line, after a desperate effort at self-control, 
leaned against the wall, buried his face against 
his folded arms, and sobbed, ‘‘O mother, 
mother !’” 

The sobs, cutting to the very heart the men 
who heard, and the song, still welling its way 
through the court-room, blended in the hush. 
At length one man protested. 

‘*Judge,’’ said he, ‘‘have we got to submit 
to this? We’re here to take our punishment, 
but this —’’ He, too, began to sob. 

It was impossible to proceed with the busi- 
ness of the court, yet the judge gave no order 
to stop the song. The police sergeant, after a 
surprised effort to keep the men in line, stepped 
back and waited with the rest. The song 
moved on to its climax: 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Sing, for the night is o’er! 

Hosanna in the highest! hosanna for evermore!” 
In an ecstasy of melody the last words rang 
out, and then theré’was silence. 

The judge looked into the faces of the men 
before him. ‘There was not one who was not 
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touched by the song; not one in whom some 


better impulse was not stirred. He did not ta 


call the cases singly—a kind word of advice, 
and he dismissed them all. No man was fined 
or sentenced to the workhouse that morning. 
The song had done more good than punishment 


could have accomplished. 
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TOBOGGANING INTO A BEAR. 


member of the Wellman polar expedition 

of 1898-9, Paul Bjoervig, is described by Mr. 
Walter Wellman, in “A Tragedy of the Far 
North,” asa man of superior courage, of unexam- 
pled fortitude and of inspiring character. If there 
was a bit of dangerous work to do, he was sure to 
be the first to plunge in. He sang and laughed at 
his work. If he went down into a “povridge,” 


| half ice and half salt water, and was pulled out 


| 





by his hair, he came up with a joke about the ice- 
cream freezer. 


One day three men were out bear-hunting on an 
island. Two of them had rifles, the other had 
none, The last was Bjoervig. They found a bear, 
wounded him, and chased him to the top of a 

lacier. There bruin stood at bay. One of the 

unters went to the left, another to the right 


| Bjoervig laboriously mounted the ice-pile to seare 


the beast down where the others might get a shot. 
But one of the hunters became impatient, and 
started to climb up also. On the way he lost his 
wm fell, and slid forty or fifty feet into a 
pocket of soft snow. 

At that moment, unfortunately, Bjoervig _——- 
ened the bear. Leaving the summit of the ice- 
heap, the beast slip and slid straight toward 
the helpless man, who was floundering up to his 
armpits below. Apperentty the man’s life was 
not worth a half-kroner. In a few seconds the 
bear would be upon him, and would tear him to 
— The brute was wounded, furious, des- 

rate. 

PS joervig saw what he had to do. He did not 
hesitate. He followed the bear. From his perch 
at the summit he threw himself down the precipi- 
tous slope. He rolled, fell, slipped straight down 
toward the big white bear. He had no weapon 
but an oaken skee-staff, a mere cane; neverthe- 





| less he made straight for the bear. 


Down the hillock slope he came, bumping and 
leaping, and yelling at the top of his voice. His 
cries, the commotion which he raised, the vision 
the bear saw of a man flying down at him, fri 


ened the beast half out of his wits; diverted his 


| attention from the imperiled hunter to the bold 
| pursuer. 


bear dug his 
| sto) an 


This was what Bjoervig was working for. The 
mighty claws into the ice and 
d looked at Bjoervig, but Bjoervig 
The spe was too steep, his 
too great. He on hands into 
the crust of the snow; he tried to thrust his skee- 


| staff — into the surface. It wasin vain. Now 
= was almost upon the bear ; the beast crouched 


spring at him. Another second and it would 
over. Crack! the rifle spoke. The man 
below had had time to recover his equi- 


all 
down 


|librium. Another shot and the battle was over. 





up. 
, no, sponded Bjoervig, whipping the 
snow out of his hair, ‘‘you saved mine.” 
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LINCOLN’S WAY ROUND. 


any stories of Abraham Lincoln turn upon 

his tact. One was told recently before 

the Middlesex Club and repeated in the 
Boston Herald. During the Civil War a Bridge- 
port boy, returning from school, was taken by a 


| bounty agent and hurried to the front without his 


parents’ knowledge. His father, the late Judge 
Beardsley, had sought in vain for his release, and 
a delegation of citizens, who appealed to the 
Secretary of War, met with a gruff refusal. 


In the hope of being able to accomplish some- 
thing. Congressman Brandegee and Senator Dixon, 
of Connecticut, determined to use their influence 
in behalf of the afflicted mother. They visited the 
Secretary of War and asked for the boy’s release. 
Mr. Stanton instantly roared out an absolute 
refusal. He had decided that case before. The 
boy had taken his money and enlisted. If he 
should discharge all the minors whose mothers 
wanted them at home there would soon be ne 
soldiers at the front. 

Leaving the War Office, the Congressman and 
Senator went to the White House and appealed 
to the President. Mr. Lincoln heard the case with 
sympathetic interest, and at once wrote on an 
envelope: 

“Let young Beardsley, of Connecticut, a minor 
enlisted by fraud in the 75th New York regiment, 
be discharged and sent immediately to Wash- 

n. OLN.” 


in i A. Linc R 
he two men returned to the War Office and 
showed this order to the Secre 
at it, crumpled it in his er" 
floor and said, “I won’t do it!” 
“Shall I report that to the President?” Con- 
gressman Brandegee asked. 


. He glan 
rew it on the 


“Yes!” roared the Secretary. “And ew may add 
that I’ll resign my _—- before I’ll adopt such 
a precedent as that!” 


he men reported to the President everything 
that had occurred. 

“Did Stanton say that after reading my order?” 
asked Mr. Lincoln. 

“Yes,” Mr. Brandegee replied, expecting an 
explos on. 

“Well,” Mr. Lincoln said, with his slow smile, “I 
guess he would do it. We must find some other 
way to get that boy back to his mother.” 

e took a eens of paper and wrote to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment: ‘Discharge 
young Beardsley and send him to Washington. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 
In a week the boy was in his mother’s arms at 
ridgeport. 
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A VERY IMPOLITE DOG. 


man in New York State, writes a corre- 
A spondent, is the owner of a small but pure- 

blooded Skye terrier, named Rex, whose 
intelligence is remarkable. Some of Rex’s bright 
performances certainly are the result of reason- 
ing power, which used to be regarded as the gift 
of the human family only. 


Rex sleeps at the foot of his master’s bed, upon 
a soft rug of his own. He is a dog of good habits, 
better behaved than many children, in fact; but, 
like a child, he insists upon his rights: his own 
Se before the fire, his own corner of the sofa, 
his own bed and, what is most interesting, his own 
bedtime. 

Often in the evening when visitors remain 
beyond ten o’clock, Rex enters the parlor, walks 
anxiously about, and lies down in the very midst 
of the circle with a wearied that cannot be 
mistaken. If the visitors still remain, he will rise 
and yawn, then mildly whine, and with rapidl 
wagging tail seek his master’s side and 100 
expectantly up into his face, as if to say, “Why 
don’t they go, so that we may retire?” 





If all these tactics fail, he will drop his ears and 
il and walk to the door, sometimes givin a 
sharp, cross bark, his whole manner indicating 
deep disapproval of such late hours. 

Twice in his life he has done more than to hint 
at his wishes on occasions of this kind. 

One wet evening a stranger, who was calling 
upon Rex’s mistress, left his rubbers near the 
hall door. With the privilege of an old friend, his 
eall was extended yond the hour for Rex’s 
retirement. As usual, the dog displayed his 
sleepiness and evident opinion that the gentleman 
was outstaying his welcome, but no notice was 
taken of him until, with an air of desperation, he 
marched into the parlor with one of the caller’s 
rubbers, laid it at his feet, and then quickly 
returned with the other, which he placed beside it. 
Then, with a triumphant gleam in his eyes, he 
backed off and s' looking at the stranger as if 
to say, “There! Do you understand that hint?” 

His second exploit was even more remarkable. 
On this occasion a half-dozen people had been 
Playing whist with his master and mistress. 

hen the game was over, between ten and eleven 
o’clock, they still stood or sat about the room, 
engaged in conversation. 

ex was tired, and thoroughly out of humor. 
No one seemed to e a thought 


There were too any Venere to urge them all to 
depart by producing their overshoes, even if the 
wore them, but a brilliant idea came to him. He 
dashed up-stairs to the Secptneroume seized his 
master’s nightgown, whi lay re for use 
upon the , and dragging it behind him, spread 
it at his master’s feet in the parlor below, in full 
view of the assembled guests. 

This stratagem was a brilliant success, for, amid 
shouts of laughter and the consternation of the 
master, the callers said good night. 





POVERTY’S 
. 7) 












overty bought our little lot, 
Flooded with daisy blooms ; 
Poverty built our little cot, 
And furnished all its rooms. 


Yet Peace leans over Labor’s chair, 
Joys at the fireside throng, 

While up and down on Poverty’s stair 
Love sings the whole day long. 
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A FEELING FOR FIGURES. 


he man who loves statistics and accumulates 
[tas for the sake of impressing others as 

well as gratifying his own tastes is a familiar 
character. He needs little encouragement to 
mount his hobby, and, when he is riding it, makes 
as much of a nuisance of himself as this walking 
encyclopedia whom a Detroit man says he 
encountered in a street-car. The incident is 
reported in the Detroit Free Press: 


“TI love peace,” said a man who got off a street- 
car at the city hall with a grim look on his face 
“but if that man doesn’t let me alone hereafter [ 
won’t answer for the consequences.” 

‘What man, and what has he done?” 

“I don’t know him, but for the last two weeks 
he has sat beside me ory morning, and he 
always seems to have my en eve in mind 
as well as his own relief. 8 mores. when I 

n, 


e 
T 

wanted to read my paper, he crowded ot m 

y ar ; gi y 


elbow wedged fast an _: 

“ ‘My dear sir, do you know that we are trav- 
ane, at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, and 
that if this car should suddenly stop dead still, 
each one of us would hurled forward a dis- 
fence of thirty-eight feet, nine and one-half 
inches ?” 

“T made no reply, but that did not discourage 
him. He stopped to get his breath and then went 
n: 


on: 

“You don’t seem alarmed, sir, and perhaps 
there is little occasion, but I can demonstrate 
you t if this car, travelling at this rate, should 
strike a stone wall nineteen feet, seven and one- 
half inches thick, the force of the impact would 
— to the force of a wave eleven feet 
half a mile long breakin « 

e . 

ange my seat, but he followed me up 
to bear in mind that the tears sh 
day in the year amounted to 
thirty-four barrels, twenty-two gallons, two quarts 
and a pint. As I was ping off the car he 
added that this amount of water would run a ten- 
horse-power engine seventeen hours and n 
minutes, and that the energy wasted in the shed- 
ding of tears would plant nine and a half acres of 


corn. 
“The t to stop,” concluded the 
victim. er take some other route to 


rica each 


Lo» has 
“T shall ei 
come and go, or I shall tell that man that a blow 


delivered on the chin by a man weighing two hun- 
dred —_— is equal to the fall of a forty-pound 
sand-bag from a height of seven hundred feet.” 
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“SLEEPY GRASS.” 


here is a species of grass, Stipa vaseyi, 

growing in the mountains of New Mexico 

and in some of the neighboring regions, that 
has the remarkable effect of putting to sleep every 
horse that eatsit. Until recently there have been 
only vague and unauthentic accounts of it. But 
at a recent meeting of the Washington Biological 
Society Mr. Vernon Bailey, an official of the 
Biological Survey, described the effects of this 
grass on the horses of the exploring party of 
which he had charge last year. 

They had camped in the Sacramento Mountains 
in New Mexico, at an altitude of about eight 
thousand feet. Their horses had just been turned 
loose to graze on a grass that had an abundance 
of green blades and tall heads full of ripe seeds, 
when a passing ranchman warned them that it was 


“sleep ass,’ and added, “If they get a good 
feed bt that ass you will not get on Of here for 
a week.” After the horses had grazed about half 


an hour the warning was heed 
were picketed in another spot. 

The next morning all the horses were drowsy, 
and one was sound asleep, standing with legs 
braced and ears and lower tp croeeies, in a most 
unusual and grotesque fashion. e had almost 
to be drag; to camp, and would not eat his oats 
or drink water. He preferred to sleep. All the 
horses were sleepy for about three days, but no 
ill effects followed, except profuse sweating while 
travelling and a little loss of flesh from preferring 
to sleep instead of eating full rations. 

The range horses are said never to eat sleepy 
grass, and those that are brought into the region 
where it grows and turned loose eat of it only once. 
Horses that were thought to have strayed and 
were lost for days have been finally fo asleep 
in the bushes near camp. Cattle are said either 
not to be affected by eating this grass or to refuse 
to eat it. The exact facts are not known. It is 


, and the horses 














possible that when more is known about this 
sleepy grass, an extract may be made from it 
which will be of use as a sedative. 
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SHOT BY A SODA BOTTLE. 


he serious effects that hallucination may 
[irae on a timid person are amusingly 

illustrated by an incident from “Across 
Coveted Lands,” by A. H.S8. Landor. Mr. Landor 
was travelling through Persia, and stopped at an 
inn for a glass of tea. On entering he took with 
him his revolver in its leather case, and his cam- 
era, and placed them beside him. 


I ordered tea, he says, and the attendant, with 
many salaams, explained that his fire had gone 
out, bat that if I would wait a few minutes he 
would make me some fresh tea. Iconsented. He 
inguired whether the revolver was loaded, and I 
said it was. He proceeded to the farther end of 
the room, where, turning his back to me, he began 
to blow upon the fire, and I, being very thirsty, 

uggage bring me a 


sent another man to my 
bottle of soda-water. 

The imprisoned gases of the soda, which had 
been lying for the whole day in the hot sun, had 
so expanded that when I removed the wire the 
cork went off with a loud report, and unfortunately 
hit the man in the shoulder-blade. 

By association of ideas he made so certain in his 
mind that it was the revolver that had gone off 
that he absolutely collapsed in a semifaint, under 
the belief that he had been badly sh 





a shot. e 
moaned and groaned, trying to reach with his hand 
what he thought was the wounded spot, and called 
for his son, as he felt he was about die 

We supported him, and gave him some water 
and reassured him, but he had turned as pale as 


death. 

“What have I done to you that you kill me?” he 
moaned, pitifully. 

ae my 

A languid, hopeless glance at the ground, where 
he had fallen, and sure enough, he could find no 
blood. He tried to’see the wound, but his head 
would not turn in a sufficiently wide are of a circle 
to see his shoulder-blade, so in due haste we 
removed his coat and waistcoat and shirt, and 
after slow but careful, keen examination, he 
discovered that not only were there no marks of 
flowing blood, but no trace whatever of a bullet- 
hole in any of his garments. Even then he was 
not certain, and two small mirrors were sent for, 
which, by the aid of a ae friend, he got 
a roper angles minutely to survey his whole 


man, there is no blood flowing. 


ack. 

He eventually recovered, and was able to pro- 
ceed with the brewing of the tea, which he served 
with a terribly trembling hand on the rattling 
saucer under the tiny little glass. 

“It was a very harrow escape from death, 
sahib,” he said, in a wavering voice, “for it might 
have been the revolver.” 

There is nothing like bakshish in Persia to heal 
all wounds, whether real or imaginary, and an 
ap | aeeene “tip” left the man much improved 
in spirit. 
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ARMED FOR EMERGENCIES. 


he bland young man with the large hand-bag 
[ee and bowed low as Mrs. Kenyon entered 

the parlor. “Madam,” he said, “while wait- 
ing for you to come down-stairs I have taken the 
liberty of looking about me. 


“The charming young girl, ” he continued, 
“whose face is framed in that leather case,—which 
I notice has star away from the back at the 
edges and needs a slight application of a pasie 
which I am here to show you,—is your very image. 
Except that you look too young to be the mother 
of such a blooming girl, madam, I should say she 
must be eg daughter. As it is, I feel sure 
she must be your sister. Now this paste —”’ 

“You needn’t get out your paste, young man,” 
said Mrs. Kenyon, coldly. ‘That btoceag ST 
as 7 call her, is my husband’s daughter by his 
first wife, and she is now a woman nearly fifty 
years old, and has lost most of her hair; and that 
photograph frame is going to be thrown away, and 
how — 

But the sgenthed dived into his bag and brought 
up a half-pint bottle of some dark liquid. 

“If you are in communication with her, madam, 
or wi ve me her present address,” he said, 
glibly, “I should be pleased to forward, free of 
expense, this sample bottle of Huckins’s ‘Hope 
for the Hair.’ It will restore the color, texture, 
length and curl, and afford no injury to the scalp 
or nerve-centers.” 
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HE WANTED IT STOPPED. 


ome one has said that stopping a paper is the 
S hardest thing in the world. The following 

letter to the National Engineer is a perfect, 
if somewhat illiterate, expression of the irritation 
which the subscriber feels who does not want to 
be a subscriber any longer. The writer of the 
letter of course means Magazines when he says 
“books.” 


the national Engineer i have Bin receiving them 
Books. ido Not Wish them So Please do not send 
any more i have Send them all Back, as i am Not 
the man thare is more Shepherds than me So i will 
Send them Back i do not live at 102 4. ave albany i 
did live thear. But i moved 2 years a; But i am 
not the man So i will Send them Back i do not 
Want any Books i received these Books in in. 4. 
ave a year ago and i never Could find Where to 
Send them till Now the Shepherd you mean is not 
me where i live there is three in the same St i am 
no Engineer 

So Please Send no More Books the Peeats 
are not alike W. SHEPPHERD. 

ido Not Wish no more Books. 
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GOT THE OYSTERS. 


captain of a Massachusetts regiment, sta- 
tioned in Washington at the time of the 
Civil War, was noted for his love of good 


A 


| things to eat, and one day despatched one of his 


soldiers, a man named Bailey, to Alexandria to 
get some fresh oysters, giving him instructions 
not to return without them. The man started. 
and no more was seen of him for nine days. The 
Washington Times prints the story of his return: 


After a lapse of nine days Bailey came into 
camp, leading a train of four-horse wagons, loaded 
with oysters. Approaching and respectfully salu- 
ting the amazed captain, pom Bing : 

“Here are your oysters, captain. Couldn’t find 
any in Alexandria, so I chartered a schooner and 
made a voyage to Fortress Monroe and Norfolk 
for them. ‘There are about two hundred bushels. 
Where do you want ’em?” 

Bailey did really make the trip, hired his men, and 
sold oysters enough in Georgetown before “report- 
ing” to pay all expenses and leave him a profit of 
about one hundred dollars. The two hundred 


bushels were divided among the members of the 
regiment, and Bailey returned to his duty. 











66 DON’T see how we can have an 
Arbor day!’’ complained Robert. 
‘‘There are so many trees round here 
now we can’t see the sky.’’ 
‘*But it seems as if there must be 
some bare spot,”’ sighed Dorothy, 
“if you would only come out and 
look.’’ 
**Tt’s no use!’’ declared her brother. 
‘‘The schoolyard is in a grove of trees, the 
churehyard is full, and the whole village has 
more trees than houses. ’’ 

Dorothy remained unconvinced. She had 
been reading a story about Arbor day, and she 
longed for a similar celebration. ‘‘ Let’s go and 
ask Aunt Alice,’’ she said. ‘‘She always has 
nice ideas.’’ 

They ran up-stairs and knocked at their aunt’s 
door, and when the cheery ‘‘Come,’’ told them 
they were welcome, they rushed in breathlessly 
and told the difficulty. 

‘*We can’t find a bare spot in the whole 
town!’’ gasped Dorothy. 

‘*To plant a tree in,”’ continued Robert. 

‘“'The whole world has trees enough !’’ fretted 
Dorothy. 

‘*The only way we can have Arbor 
day is to cut some down,”’ added Robert. 

Aunt Alice ran a finger over Robert’s 
forehead and then over his sister’s. ‘‘I 
really believe you have been thinking,’’ 
she said, with a smile. ‘‘Il wonder what you 
ean do.”’ After a moment she said, ‘‘Why not 
go out and walk right through the street, ex- 
ploring? Look all about and see if there is not 
a sunny corner that needs protection.”’ 

This seemed wise, and so the children walked 
down the road toward the post-office, turning 
their heads this way and that; but they saw 
few places where the spruces and pines did not 
crowd each other. For this was a village where 
years ago many small evergreen trees had been 
set out without any thought of how large they 
would grow. 

Presently they came to the house of ‘‘ Aunty 
Lee,’’ as the village children called her. She 
beckone them to her window and asked them 
to take a letter to the office. There were 
delicious cookies for payment. Mrs. Lee was 
lame, and always sat at the window knitting, 
and she depended on the children for her 
errands. 

‘*Don’t hurry,’’ she said. ‘‘ You poor dears 
have been running around in the sun, I 
suppose. ’’ 

“Oh, no; we have been in the shade—too 
much shade,’’ said Robert. ‘‘We can’t find a 
sunny spot anywhere. ’’ 

“Well, this window is sunny enough. It is 
in a glare all the time. I have often wished 
the house set the other way. But then I 
couldn’t see folks go by.”’ 

The children looked at each other. Robert 
made a sign to Dorothy not to say anything, 
and Dorothy answered back. They thanked 
Mrs. Lee for the cookies and hurried away. 
After they posted the letter they ran to tell 
Aunt Alice their plan. 

Early in the morning on Arbor day a little 
procession made its way down the village 
street. The children made as little noise as 
possible. Robert had placed a little tree in the 
wheelbarrow, and Dorothy walked beside it 
that no mishap might befall, while the baby 
toddled after. 

What a surprise it would be! They came 
quietly up the walk, and began at once to dig 
the hole. Mrs. Lee was not awake, and they 
wanted the surprise to be quite perfect. Just 
as Robert pronounced the work complete, and 
looking on with great satisfaction was brushing 
the earth from his hands, the village doctor 
came by, and stopped to see why they were out 
So early. 

“We are making some shade for Mrs. Lee 
because it is Arbor day,’ explained Robert. 

“It’s a surprise,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘“‘H’m!’’ laughed the doctor, as he looked at 
the slender shoot and realized how long it 
would be before anything but a thin line of 
shade could be cast by the little tree. Aunt 
\lice had wished the children to carry out the 
lea unaided, as she knew the thought would 
‘mean as much to Mrs. Lee as it would if a 
spreading elm had suddenly flourished before 
her window. 

__ She says the window is too sunny, but she 
kes to see people go by,’”’ they explained. 

“H’m!’? said the doctor again ; and then he 
‘une through the gate and stood looking down 

them. “‘IT would like to play Arbor day, 
,"” he said. ‘*Wouldn’t it be nice to put up 
“) awning to cast shade until the tree is larger, 
a nian, bright awning that would pull up and 
iown ??? 


‘‘O good!” cried Dorothy. 












































































































‘That would be better than all the trees in 










the pasture,’’ assented Robert. 
‘*Then she can sit here all day.’’ 

“IT will have one put up right 
away,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘and you 


may tell her so.’’ And then he 
laughed back as he turned away. ‘‘I will keep 
Arbor day by planting shade—with canvas.’’ 


When they told Aunt Alice about it she 
said it was the branching out of their little 
thought-tree, and she hoped it would grow and 
grow. Then she gave them a basket of picnic 


things for Mrs. Lee and one for themselves, | 


and that Arbor day was always remembered as 
a complete success. H. C. Hr. 


Ra es eee eee ee oe ee 
A PERSEVERING STUDENT. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
There’s a merry little student, in a suit of brown and gray, 
Who says his single lesson o’er a thousand times a day; 
He’s studying the alphabet from early dawn till night,— 
He only knows one letter, but he always gets that right! 


He never takes his lunch to school, as little children do, 
But when he’s feeling hungry, he will eat a bug or two, 
And then, without a single word about A, B or C, 

Recite the same old lesson, Chick-a-d-d-d-d-D! 


S S s s s Ss S s S 
A WONDERFUL SECRET. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


wo little girls were out under the apple- 
tree, playing with their dolls. 
** Lucy, let’s have a secret,’’ said Amy. 

**Oh, yes, let’s!’’ said Lucy. 

‘* And not tell any one, ever.’’ 

“*No, not any one.’’ 

‘*And, O Lucy, let’s wear a ribbon bow, 
and then people will say, ‘What’s that for?’ 
And we’ll say it’s a secret, and they’1ll want to 
know, and we mustn’t tell.’’ 

**T’ve got some pretty red ribbon and I’ll 
cut it in two and give you half, and we will 
each wear a little red bow.’’ 

‘*Freddie tried to tease me to tell the last 
time we had a secret,’’ said Amy, ‘‘and he 
took Evalina and held her upside down by one 
leg, and said he would bang her head against 
the wall if I didn’t tell. And yet he never 
tells me anything, and there are so many things 
I would like to know.’’ 

‘*Well, I wouldn’t tell if a big policeman 
came and said, ‘ Little girl, tell me your secret.’ 
Would you ?’’ 

‘*No, and I wouldn’t tell if —’’ 








But just then Lucy’s mama called her, and 
she had to run home. 

The next day the two little girls met at 
school. Each was wearing the little red ribbon. 

** Have you got a secret ?’’ asked Polly Ames, 
as she saw the two little red bows. 

‘*Yes, but we’re not going to tell,’’ said 
Amy. ‘‘I’d like to tell you, Polly, but we 
said we wouldn’t ever tell, so we can’t.’’ 

Just then Lucy began to laugh. ‘‘O Amy!’’ 
she said. Then she drew Amy away into a 
corner, where the other girls could not hear her. 

‘* Amy, what is our secret?’’ she asked. 

‘*What is it?’ said Amy. ‘‘Why—oh—we 
didn’t have any, Lucy,’’ and she, too, began 
to laugh. ‘‘We forgot to make any secret, 
really and truly, Luey.’’ 

**Well,’’ said Lucy, ‘‘let’s have it a secret 
that we didn’t have any secret, and we won’t 
tell anybody. Isn’t that a funny secret—the 
best we ever had ?’’ 


So Lucy and Amy wore the little red bows | 


to remember that the secret was that there | 
| If from what I have told on. yon cannot my whole 


wasn’t any secret. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 
Twisted Trees. 
“Lem,” pa shouted, “bring in some wood for ma! 
She has none.” “Slab, ma?” asked Lem, as he 
raced to the wood-pile. “J love to haul wood, now 
that I have a track, ma. See what a good /ader I 
am.” Alas! wo will come to those who boast; 
the wood fell off and broke two panes of glass in 
the cellar window, and scratched a panel of the 
kitchen door. “And I broke my cot down, too, 
last night!” wailed the boy. “La, prop it up 
again,” said a negro who stood near. He wore 
odd-looking garments, and made a bow so sad, we 
could not help pitying him. He asked for a drink, 
and we gave him a Bow! of milk so creamy tat 
he said it was the best he had ever tasted. Re 
Cups, he confessed that a man at the inn led him 
to drink old X beer, which was harmful. As / pen 
this he hauls our wood and then cuts it into stove 
lengths. 
2. 
RIMED TREES. 

What tree rimes with one of the months? 
Another of the months? A waist-ribbon? The 
tiller of a boat? Tohunt for? A fruit? Merry? 
Timepieces? A worthless dog? A _ soothin 
lotion? A climbing plant? Not very many? 
wave of the ocean? One who leads? Adjusted 
to a focus? 3 


RIDDLE. 
I’m worthless—yet if you could see 
The weight that’s often placed on me, 
You would confess that I am found 
Useful above or under ground. 
No lofty column rears its head 
Without me, I have heard it said. 
I’m low, of course,—that’s understood,— 
And therein lies my power for good. 


4. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
Those who —— a paper cannot wait for time 
and —. 
What poet has —— of the land of lions, —— and 
zebras? 
If you wish to go through the ——, give this 
miner a ——. 
Better to be —— at home than on the battle- 
field amid the —. 
5. 
ENIGMAS. 


1. 
Besiegers were before the town. 
“Yon flag that floats o’erhead, 
Ere sets the morrow’s sun comes down. 
We'll —— this place,” they said. 
“Each fill a —— full as ’twill hold 
Of costly treasures rare. 
A woolen —, this climate’s cold, 
Would each one had to wear!” 


IL. 
With never a body, I’m said to appear 
To mortals at times, and fill them with fear. 
I look like a human, yet awesome my mien, 
Behead me, and forthwith a multitude’s seen. 
1. 

Name three well-known rivers by prefixing the 
same letter respectively to a fissure, a useless 
plant, a sort of collar. 

6. 

BURIED WORD SQUARE. 

One word in each couplet. 
Make up a story if you can 
About a sad and tired old man. 
That tired old man said, “‘Deary me! 
I am exhausted, as you see. 
“I'd like to rest up, I declare. 
I'll take a seat in this arm chair.” 
He looked so very tired and ill, 
I gave a tip to Ed, “Be still!” 
Was’t Ed or 1? O, let me see. 
Ed said ’twas I, 1 said ’twas he. 
The old man said, “It makes me wee 
That you boys there deem me asleep.” 


7. 
(HARADES, 
i 
If yu will one that it is two, 
I'll join the enterprise with you. 
Ha! you one two nota reply. 
I your request, therefore, deny. 
Il. 
To cut unevenly is one. 
Two has belonged to every son 
That ever lived on earth. And none 
This small sharp-pointed tool can see 
And then deny ‘tis number three. 
The whole is a coniferous tree. 
111. 
A may who lived on the banks of my first 
Would often my second for money ; 
She longed for fine lace and for diamonds and third, 
And she teased her poor husband, who said not a 








word 

Unkind, but was sweeter than ~y~° 
She called him a second and third, and said he 
Ought to get and to give her more money. 


My meaning, I think it 
IV. 
Now for the total of my verse 
The miner I will take; 
How on the first of Mother Earth 
He still doth scrape and rake, 
And with his second seratch her face, 
And otherwise maltreat her, 
The while for gold, the bonny gold, 
He, craving, doth entreat her. 


8 funny. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Creation; Corea tin; reaction; a tin core; 


| no trace, 1; Cairo ten; Corine at; cat Nero, I; 


Rio acent; not a rice; I care not; I ate corn; 

nectar. O,1; crate. No, I; care to, in; crane. 

O, it. 

_2. Ounce, pound, dram, scruple, ton, quarter. 

Yard, rod, rood, acre (acher), foot, Pole, perch. 
3. Milton, Bryant, Cowper, Hood, Keats, Camp- 


| bell, Meredith, Longfellow, Pope, Dryden. 


4. Seller, cellar. 

5. Placing, fencing, piercing, parsing, ceasing, 
cursing, fleecing, facing, racing, announcing, piec- 
ing, dicing. 

6. - Aladdin. 2. Care, am, ell—caramel. 3. 

on 


| Abandon. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


bt PRESIDENT’S TouR.—President Roose- 
velt arrived in Chicage April 2d. ‘He visited 
Northwestern University and Chicago Univer- 
sity, and addressed the students of each. The 
Chicago University conferred on him the degree 
of doctor of laws, and he laid the corner-stone 
of the university’s new law-school building. 
In the evening he addressed a large mass- 
meeting in the Auditorium on the Monroe 
doctrine. ‘The next day he spoke at length on 
the control of trusts at Milwaukee, and April 
4th he talked on the tariff at Minneapolis. 
He arrived at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
April 6th, where he talked on labor problems, 
and on April 7th he discussed the Philippines 
and the army at Fargo, North Dakota. 
made many other speeches at smaller places 
where his train stopped. April 8th he entered 
the Yellowstone Park. 

HE MACEDONIAN Situation.—The AI- 

banians have risen in protest against the 
enforcement of the reform scheme of the powers, 
outlined in this column April 9th. Several 
thousands of them surrounded Vuchiurn, March 
29th, and demanded the surrender of 11 Ser- 
vian gendarmes who had been enlisted in 
accordance with the reform plan. The gov- 
ernor surrendered the Servians, who were bound 
and maltreated. The Albanians then attacked 
the Turkish garrison of 3,000 troops at Mitro- 
vitza, but were repulsed. Reénforcements were 
ordered into the district from Asia Minor to 
suppress the rebellion. The task of the sultan 
is complicated by the fact that his palace guard 
is composed of Albanian troops. 


ABASH INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. — 

Judge Adams of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in the eastern district of Missouri 
dissolved on April 1st the temporary injunc- 
tion issued March 3d, restraining labor-union 
officials from doing anything to induce the 
employés of the Wabash railway system to 
strike. The judge decided that the railway 
officials did not sustain their allegations that 
the employés were satisfied with their wages, 
and that the labor-union officials were con- 
spiring to interfere with interstate commerce. 


RRIG ATION. — Secretary Hitchcock of the 

Department of the Interior has approved 
the five irrigation projects recommended by the 
Geological Survey. They are the damming of 
the Sweetwater River in Wyoming, the diver- 
sion of the waters of the Gunnison River by 
tunnel, the turning of the Truckee River into 
the Humboldt valley in Nevada, the utilization 
of the waters of the Milk River in Montana 
and the impounding of the waters of the Tonto 
Creek in Arizona. 


ECORD OF UNION AND CONFEDERATE 

SoLpIERS.—Congress, at its last session, 
authorized the preparation of a list of all the 
Union and Confederate officers and men engaged 
in the Civil War as a continuation of the 
‘‘Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies.’’ Secretary Root has accordingly asked 
the governors of all the states which furnished 
troops for the Confederate armies to codéperate 
with him in making the list as nearly complete 
as possible by lending to the War Department 
such lists as the states may have, and by assist- 
ing the department in getting access to lists in 
the possession of various associations and 
private individuals. 


UNICIPAL TRADING.— After the British 
prime minister had said in the House of 
Commons, April ist, that the government could 
not look with absolute confidence upon the 
future of large commercial enterprises under- 
taken by municipalities, a select committee was 
appointed to investigate municipal trading. 
ING Oscar of Sweden and Norway, whose 
illness in the winter made it necessary to 
appoint the crown prince as regent, January 
27th, has recovered, and resumed the exercise 
of his powers March 31st. 
Gu RETARY Moopy of the Navy Depart- 
ment made a tour of inspection of the 
United States naval stations in Cuba and 
Porto Rico during March and April. 
|» caret DratTHS.— Henry W. Corbett, 
United States Senator from Oregon from 
1867 to 1873, died March 3ist, aged 76. He 
was one of the organizers of the Republican 
party in Oregon, and was a delegate to the 
convention which nominated Lincoln for the 
presidency. He was appointed to the Senate in 
1897 by the governor after the state legislature 
had adjourned without electing any one, but 
the Senate refused to seat him, on the ground 
that the Constitution gave to the governor no 
power to fill a vacancy occurring in such a way. 
—John D. Washburn, who was United States 
minister to Switzerland from 1889 to 1892, died 
April 4th. He was born in Boston, and was 
educated at Harvard University. He was one 
of the earliest members of the Republican party. 


He | 
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Angelus 


PIANO- PLAYER. 


yw more exquisite enjoyment than the 
music you can produce from your own 
piano—i/ you have an Angelus? Ever since 
1897 this most remarkable instrument has 
brought unbounded pleasure to thousands of 
persons to whom music in the home was a 
rarity. Now, with the aid of an Angelus, 
you can play on your own piano anything you 
like — the dear old songs, the popular music 
of the day, or the classical compositions. 
Any or all of these are within your scope, and 
you do not need to know one note of music 
from another, for the Angelus reads the notes 
and strikes the proper keys for you. 
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He” ScIENCE GUARDS ANTIQUI?ry.— In 
consequence of the construction of the great 
Assouan dam on the Nile, 600 miles above Cairo, 
the famous temples on the island of Phile are 
partially submerged when the reservoir is full 
of water. But the civilized world would not 
willingly see these magnificent relics of antiquity 
destroyed, and accordingly an elaborate system 
of underpinning the buildings was adopted. 
Some of the colonnades and temples were found 
to be resting on fractured stone beams, broken 
by subsidence of the soil. Heavy steel girders, 
enclosed with rubble masonry and mortar, which 
protect them from corrosion, were placed under 
the broken foundations, and the masonry was 
carried down to bed rock beneath. The work 
was done in the face of considerable danger, but 
without accident. 


Saas Cotor Errects.— The Hewitt 
mereury vapor lamp was recently exhibited 
in London, and the remarkable effects produced 
by its light upon the appearance of colored 
objects attracted a great deal of attention. A 
report in Nature says: “The light plays such 
pranks with color that the color sense seems to 
have gone crazy. One red thing will appear 
blue, another black, one blue thing blue, another 
brown; but the skin becomes ghastly.” The 
eolor of a particular hue of crimson is gloriously 
enhanced. For any purpose where color is not 
of importance the light is pronounced beautiful, 
and its production is very economical. 
T= FatTA MorGAna.— This beautiful 
atmospheric phenomenon, which takes its 
name from one of the fairies of medieval legend, 
and is specially prevalent at the Strait of 
Messina, between Italy and Sicily, has lately 
been critically studied by Doctor Boecara, of the 
technical college at Reggio. He has seen the appa- 
ritions under three different forms—aerial, marine 
and multiple. In the first case, buildings on the 
Italian coast were seen projected on the Sicilian 
coast beyond. In the second case, arches on a 
railway above Messina were visible, magnified, 
and more brilliant than the real arches, standing 
below the sea-line, with no apparent support. 
In the multiple Morgana, aerial and marine 
’ apparitions are visible simultaneously. All these 
appearances are ascribed to variations in atmos- 
pheric density, producing abnormal refraction. 


ONDERFUL EFFrEcTs OF RADIUM.— 
Professor Curie, of Paris, who, aided by 
his wife, discovered and extracted from pitch- 
blende the strange substance called radium, 
recently remarked that he would not venture 
into a room containing one kilogram of radium 
because it would probably destroy his eyesight, 
burn off his skin, and even kill him. Radium 
gives off more abundantly than any other known 
substance the mysterious emanations named 
Beequerel rays, which are supposed to consist of 
almost infinitely minute particles. They are 
driven off with a velocity as high as 100,000 miles 
per second, and cause serious inflammations upon 
the hands of persons working with the sub- 
stance. They also give rise to luminous effects. 
REAT WATER-WORKS SCHEME IN ENG- 
LAND.—Alll readers of Scott’s novels must 
vividly remember the Peak of Derbyshire. This 
elevated region-is to be made a source of water- 
supply for four cities—Sheffield, Derby, Notting- 
ham and Leicester. The gathering ground of 
the water lies from 500 to 2,070 feet above sea- 
level, and covers 50 square miles. Virtually, 
the entire sources of the river Derwent will be 
collected, but one-third of the water must be 
restored to the river to protect vested interests 
along its course. The cost is estimated at $50,- 
000,000. A temporary town, with houses of 
galvanized iron lined with match-board, and with 
a school, a church, a hospital and a concert hall, 
has been constructed for the army of laborers, 
who will be employed for a dozen years. There 
are to be five reservoirs with an aggregate 
capacity of 10,508,000,000 gallons. 
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QUIT AND EAT. 
SOME COFFEE TALES. 


Show a woman an easy, cemfortable and 
healthful way to improve her complexion, and she 
is naturally interested. 

Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair women, 
for in the most of cases it directly affects the 
stomach, producing slight and sometimes great 
congestion of the liver, and therefore causing the 
bile to be absorbed into the system instead of 
going its natural way. The result is a sallow, 
muddy skin, and a train of diseases of the different 
organs of the body which, in all too many cases, 
develop into chronic diseases. 

A lady, speaking of how coffee affected her, says: 
“I was very fond of coffee, but while drinking it 
was under the care of the doctor most of the time 
for liver trouble, and was compelled to take blue 
mass a great deal of the time. My complexion 
was bad, and I had a pain in my side steadily, 
probably in the liver. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee and take 
Postum Food Coffee I had it made carefully, and 
from the very first cup we liked the taste of it 
better than any of the old coffee. 

“In a short time the pain left my side, and my 
friends began to comment on the change in my 
complexion and general looks. I have never seen 
anything equal to the good I got from making this 
change. 

“A young lawyer in Philadelphia named —, 
whose life was almost a burden from indigestion 
and its train of evils, quit coffee some months ago 
and began on Postum Food Coffee. He quickly 
recovered and is now well, strong and cheerful, 
and naturally loud in his praises of Postum. 

“Another friend, an old gentleman of seventy, 
named ——, who for years suffered all one could 
suffer and live, from dyspepsia, and who some- 
times for weeks could eat no bread or solid food, 
only a little weak gruel or milk, quit coffee upon 
my recommendation and took up Postum. He 
began to get better at once. Now he can eat 
rich pastry or whatever he likes, and is perfectly 
well.” 

Names given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful ~*~ 
iaacan| BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
auba| Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
. both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Recky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 
De it. 25, 288 8. bth & 
Senttary Mfg. Co. (Inc. ) Pept 25, it. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. = Druggists. 

0 Fulton 8t., New York. 
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Clears the 
Brain 


and urges lazy livers 
into natural action. 


At Druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail from 
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tion to join our class in what 
we denominate our 


Mother’s Course in 
Home Nursing. 


This comprises a series of 
twelve lectures mailed week- 
ly, with question papers, com- 
gabte in three months. This 
course will enable you to become 
not only a Healt pairer but 
ealth eH and the class 
now forming will have at least 
10,000 mem bers. 
Write gremaiie for full pgrffewtare 
pecial Booklet D. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL —- 














How to 


Paint 


a House Cheap 





And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead Paints. 





Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, and is Not 
Affected by Gases. Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated 
Booklet Prepaid to Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off, and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be‘replaced so often 
— 228 by ~~ expense to 

ee clean appearance 

$0 desirable in the cozy cotta; 

home or the a sion. The 
following are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint: 
a lvania R. R. Co.; Pullman 

ar Co.; Chicago Telephone 
or. ; _Central Union Telephone 
Co.; Field wuccem, Chicago ; 
Kenwood Club, Chicago ; —— 
Southern; C. & E 








never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the _ highest- 


the cheap mixed paints that in- 
—y instead of protect. There is 
yut one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices 869 Carrara Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and any one 


and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
ainted from this great paint that 
has stood the most rigid tests for 
25 years. 
is the only paint ever manufactured 





Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wel: 
lington Hotel, Chicago. 


Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, 





The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
One of the Most MagnificentHotelsin depots in all principal cities. Write 


the World, Has Used Tons and Tons to~la 
of the World-Famous Carrara Paint. 


antee in every case. Distributing | 
and save 


alf your paint 
bills in the future. 


e | 
Ht we offer an invita- 
y 


priced paints, and costs less than | 


having a house to paint should | 
send for 50 free sample colors | 


And bear in mind that it | 


that is backed by a positive guar- | 
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So is the Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen 
as it easily glides along. 8,000 of the best dealers 
sellthem. Catalogue aw aits your requeat. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
| FREE Six-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper-Cutter 
e sent on receipt of stamp toany intending 
purchaser of a Fountain Pen—to others 12 cents 


p -— ——-——_ 


















NOT IN THE TRUST. 
When you buy silverware 
are you particular about 
quality? Do you look for 
the stamp on the back? This 
is our beautiful 


“LAKEWOOD” 


Guaranteed standard sil- 
ver plate on best white 
metal. Equal to sterling 
in finish. Superior to 
sterling in wear. Every 

iece stamped with our 
ull name. Price it at your 
dealer’s. 

Send Postal for Booklet No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H, 
ROGERS COMPANY, 
Box 1205. Hartford, Conn. 
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FOSTER 
Rubber Heel and 


Sole, made in Men’s 
and Women’s sizes, are 
elastic and make walking 
easy. Have no holes to 
pick up dirt, 


Don’t Slip. 
Wear Longer. 


Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip prevents 
slipping, and outwears three of any other 
kind. If your Shoeman or Dealer hasn’t 
what you want, 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


Heels, 35c. pair. Soles, 50c. pair. 
For size send outline of heel 
or sole on paper. 

| Friction Plug Crutch and Cane Tip, 








. pair. State size. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


ALLIGATOR 
f UNCTUREP 
SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 











ROO 


E NAILS, TACKS AND GLASS, WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 














THs is a photograph of thé ruins of 

our factory buildings taken after 
the fire of February 25, 1903. In four 
weeks foundations were laid for a 
new mill of more than twice the capac- 
ity of the old one. 















of 25-cent “IRON 


THE FAMOUS 25-CENT, LONG-WEAR STOC KINGS FOR BOYS. 
Made with threefold strength in the — heel and toe—"St. Joe Knit.” 
Mothers, if your dealer does not and wili 
tous, and see how good an investment it is for the purse and the boys. 
Sample pair, pest-paid, for 25¢. (4 pairs, $1.) Sample pair for Men, Women and Girls, same price. State size, 
COOPER, WELLS @ COMPANY, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Makers CLADS” for Men, W ‘omen and Children. 











not Keep “Iron Clads,”’ send 














THs picture represents in connec- 

tion with the rest of the plant the 
new MODEL HOSIERY MILL now in 
process of erection, which we hope to 
have completed and ready for use by 





















August 1, 1903. . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
paper for all the family. Its sub- 
price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny, issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 









weekly 
scription 








CARE OF THE FEET. 


EET which are devel- 
oped normally, and 
which consequently may 
rightly be called beautiful, 
are scarcely to be found 
except in ancient sculp- 
ture or in infants. The mod- 
ern foot clothing made of 
leather does not lend itself 
easily to the free play of the 
muscles and to the full devel- 
opment of the structure of the foot. Nevertheless, 
feet may develop to a fairly normal shape if from 
infancy care is used in the selection of shoes. 

Most deformities of the feet are developed during 
childhood, while the bones are soft, the ligaments 
less resistant, and the muscles, together with the 
other foot structures, are undergoing rapid 
changes in development. 

Much attention has recently been directed by 
the manufacturers of shoes to the natural shape 
of the foot before it has become deformed, as it 
may be observed in infants, for example; so that 
nearly every one may be supposed to have become 
acquainted with the fact that the inner side of the 
foot, including the great toe, should exhibit a 
nearly straight line, while the outer edge should 
follow a strongly marked curve. 

Even the best makers of shoes do not make all 
their shoes on this plan. The dictates of fashion 
are more powerful than those of comfort; and 
besides, shoes in most cases must be provided for 
feet already deformed. Hence in an article on the 
feet which would be of practical use, it is necessary 
to state that it does not suffice to apply to the 
shoe dealer for a shoe of the natural shape of the 
foot, with the belief that one must necessarily be 
getting what is asked for; nor is it altogether safe 
even to trust the eye when the shoe is actually 
fitted before one. The plan most likely to result 
in the selection of a natural-shaped shoe is to 
pencil the outline of the child’s bare foot as it is 
held on a sheet of paper, to cut it out and use 
it as a model, to which a shoe-sole, when it is laid 
on it, is found to conform. Every reasonable 
shoe dealer is sure to approve of such a method, 
and with the definite model at hand will seek to 
furnish what is called for. After a short experi- 
ence one will observe that the personal study of 
foot-covering will yield valuable results in insuring 
comfort and natural development of the growing 
foot. 

The power of the foot as a sustainer of the 
weight of the body is readily understood. The 
heel, great toe and outer side of the foot form the 
three points of a tripod. An outward-crowded great 
toe decreases the utility of the foot to just such a 
degree as it is forced from its normal position. 

Flat foot is frequently seen in children, as a 
result of effort made to have them toe out grace- 
fully. Toeing in is often due to the unconscious 
effort to lessen the strain on the arch of the foot, 
produced by badly formed shoes. Few children 
will toe in if they wear properly shaped shoes. 
The exceptions are those with weak foot-arches, 
for whom the shoes should be made with soles 
thicker on the inner than on the outer edge. The 
weight is thus shifted to the outer edge of the foot, 
and the strain on the arch of the foot relieved. 
This makes toeing out an easy, if not an alto- 
gether natural, procedure. 
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SUCCESSFUL INCOGNITO. 


uring the visit of the Queen of Roumania to 

England she was taken to visit Kew Gardens. 
The queen, although incognito, walked ahead of 
her companions. In connection with this walk, 
Heléne Vacaresco relates an incident in the Con- 
temporary Review which illustrates the impor- 
tance given to the slightest word of a sovereign, 
and how much more difficult it is to simple mortals 
to express their approval. 

“The gardener led the way, and as visitors were 
very numerous that day, he insisted on people 
not stopping long before each plant and bringing 
confusion. We were just in front of one of those 
dainty orchids whose petals bear the vivid hues 
of a sunset sky, when I remarked that the gar- 
dener’s voice was rising to an unusual pitch. I 
raised my head, and to our mingled annoyance 
and amusement, found out that the queen had 
completely forgotten her incognito, and reverting 
to similar occasions in which her royal duties 
had obliged her to pay compliments, she now stood 
distributing her radiant and kind smiles right and 
left; and being short-sighted, she could not ob- 
serve that her politeness was received with stolid 
indifference. 

“Moreover, the gardener was getting quite nerv- 
ous, while ‘Carmen Sylva,’ as the queen is known 





to the literary world, gently said, ‘The flowers 
are beautiful indeed, but I am quite delighted 
with the orchids. And what trouble you must 
have to take care of all this quantity ef plants! 
1 fully appreciate your efforts and their excel- 
lent results,’ sentences which, pronounced by 
an undisguised queen, would have been pub- 
lished, eagerly copied by the newspapers, and 
brought to that gardener great pride and content- 
ment. But alas! they lacked the conventional 
force they would have carried had the man only 
guessed who was the lady to whom his rough voice 
spoke: ‘Will you go along? This has lasted more 
than ten minutes. You are preventing other 
visitors from advancing.’ 

“We had been trying to join the queen, and when 
I was at last able to reach her and remind her 
of the incognito and the mistake she was making, 
‘Carmen Sylva’ burst into childish glee. 

“ ‘Now,’ said she, as we found ourselves safely 
out of the hothouse and far from the obnoxious 
keeper, ‘whenever I hear you ladies speak again 
of my personal charm and attractive manners I 
will say just the magie words, “Kew Gardens, 
Kew gardener,” and you will be silenced.’ ” 
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BLOWING OFF STEAM. 


r. Jenkins was spending a day at home, bat- 
tling with a toothache, and making things 
generally animated for his family. 


“Good gracious! How hot it is in this room, and 
what a noise that radiator is making!” he cried, 
as he entered his wife’s sewing-room, to which she 
had retreated for a few moments’ respite from 
the strenuous life in the library. 

“1 suppose this sort of thing goes on every day 
when I’m not at home to attend to matters. N 
wonder 13 all feel cold when you go outdoors!” 
muttered the sufferer, as he drew out the little 
plug cock and the steam escaped with a rush. 

“Now you see how simple—” began Mr. 
Jenkins; but just then the rush of steam changed 
to a trickle of water, rapidly increasing in flow. 
He endeavored to replace the plug. 

“Hang it!” he roared, as he dropped the plug 
and assumed a variety of attitudes, nursing his 
fingers. ‘Here I’ve scalded myself to death, and 
the water is running over the floor, and nobod 
stirring! Run to the telephone, somebody, an 
eall up the plumber and tell him to send a man 
here directly, and— In the name of common 
sense, Mary, why don’t you in some cloths 





instead of — What are you laughing at?” 
“Why don’t you try turning off the steam?” she 
asked, in a tremulous voice. 
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HIS TIME WAS NOT UP. 
man of a mercenary spirit had several sons, 
one of whom was on the eve of his twenty-first 
birthday. The father had always been a strict 
disciplinarian, keeping his boys well under 
parental charge, allowing them few liberties and 
making them work hard. 


It was with a feeling of considerable satisfaction 
that the young man rose on the morning of his 
birthday and began to collect his personal belong- 
ings preparatory to starting out in the world. 

he farmer, geome his son packing his trunk, 
which he rightly judged to be evidence of the 
early loss of a good farm-hand, stopped at the door 
of the young man’s room and asked what he was 
going to do. 

The boy very promptly reminded his father of 
the day of the month and the year, and declared 
his intention of striking out in the world on his 
own account, 

“Not much you won’t,” shouted the old man, 
“at least not for a while yet! You wasn’t born 
until after twelve o’clock, so you can just take off 
them good clothes and fix to give me another half- 
day’s work down in the potato patch.” 
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HONEST BUT TACTFUL. 


I" a little New Hampshire town there is a fruit- 
store the presiding genius of which has a gift 
of tactful and politic speech which would grace a 
court. 


“Have you any good oranges this morning?’ 
asked a customer. “Are these juicy?” 

“Well, ma’am, as to that I couldn’t say cer- 
tainly,” replied the little woman, with an engagin 
smile. “They’re oes than some, I know, but 
make no doubt they’ll bear a little squeezing 
before you have the best of them.” 

“And these apples,” said the customer, “now 
are these sweet, Mrs. Molloy?” 

“Well, now, when you’re speaking of those 
apples, ma’am,” said the proprietress of the store, 
with another disarming smile, “they’re what I 
should call just enough sweet to be a pleasant 
tart, ma’am.” 
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NOT VERY FILLING. 


M*: Andrews was the most conscientious visitor 
of the district, but for various reasons she 
was not popular among the poor people whom 
she longed to help. 

“T don’t want to see that peaked-looking woman 
in my room again, nor I won’t!”’ said the grand- 
mother of the nine ragged Palmers. 

“T read my Bible wid the best o’ folks,” went on 
the old lady, “but there’s times for some thing: 
an’ times for others, an’ that Andrews woman is 
without the sense to know the one from the other. 
What was the motto she brought us yesterday, 
all in red and gold letters, and we with empty 
stomachs? ‘Be filled with faith!’ ” 


*® © 
“REAL INDIAN.” 


A young woman recently received instruction in 
the art of Indian basketry, and had made 
several copies of Indian baskets of which she was 
very proud. A friend, who had been living in 
Arizona, called upon the young woman, who 
showed the baskets with considerable pride. 

“They are really very well done,” commented 
the visitor, “but of course they are not the real 
Indian baskets.” 

“Why, Mrs. Sawyer,” indignantly exclaimed the 
maker, “how can you say that, when I just told 
you that I made them myself?” 
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FOLLOWING THE RECIPE. 


A side-light on character comes from a cooking- 
school by the way of the New York Times. 


“There are women,” said the instructor, “‘who, 
when the recipe calls for a teaspoonful of hot 
water, will go to a teakettle and attempt to pour 
the water directly into the teaspoon.” 








To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 








MAKES OLD MOWERS NEW. 

The EASY Lawn Mower Grinder ample and perfect. 
Patented. Attach the EASY Grinder, whirl the cutters, 
and the work is done. Price $1.25. Saves cost first 
season. Boys earn money sharpenin 
ers. lf your dealer 
and we’ll mail you one. BICYCLE CO., TOLEDO, 0 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 


neighbors’ mow- 





passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 


for Catalogue. We pay rail,oad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








Don’t “ Grin ana Bear It,’’ 


When you have Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Swollen Joints, 


Elastic Stockings 


Never fail to relieve, and generally 
permanently cure these troubles. 
Made strictly to measure at Half 
usual prices. Self-measuring di- 
rections and prices sent FREE, 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 











we can fill, and give students choice of | 
different railroads in many states. Write | 
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Have been Established over 51 Years. 

In them the essential ele- 
ments of a good piano are 
most happily united. 
The Vose is the modern mu- 
sical instrument, perfectly 
combining the paramount fea- 
tures of Zone, Construction 
and Design by means of mu- 
sical science and mechanical 
skill. 

By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own a fine Jane. We allow a liberal 
price for old instrrments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in 
Boston. Send for our descriptive cata- 
logue, which gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
163 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











hasn’t it, send his name and $1.00 | 
SNELL 


employment and furnish free | 











The Dealer 
is Honest 


who offers you a RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knowsit will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Radcliffe Shoes at a small profit, 
sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 
ness. Seek the dealer 
who sells 


Shoes 
for Women 


See the complete line, all styles for 
every occasion, in good shoe 
stores, or write for free style 

ook and calendar 

book-mark. 


All 
Styles 


Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing is best 
for any women’s shoc. 
10 cents. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CoO., 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 
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oscoe Hunsinger and David Benton sing 

in the same church choir, and are classed 

among the first citizens of a peaceable 

community. Both of them work their farms in 

summer and “huckster” spasmodically in winter, 

which means that they haul an occasional load 

of their own and their neighbors’ butter and 

eggs, pork and poultry across the mountains 
to the hungry towns of the coal regions. 

This was an “off” year for poultry. Before 
Thanksgiving a local newspaper reported turkeys 
“scarce as hens’ teeth, and prices soaring toward 
Pike’s Peak.” Two weeks before Christmas, 
according to the same authority, the national 
bird was as extinct as the dodo, and prices had 
“busted.” 

Nevertheless, both Rescoe Hunsinger and 
David Benton confidently expected to line their 
pockets with silver and buy their wives new 
calico dresses with profits from the turkeys— 
Silver’s turkeys—they would furnish for the 
holiday trade; and each had notified dealers in 
Hazeltown that he would have fifty-seven tur- 
keys—Silver’s turkeys—to sell to the highest 
bidder. 

Silver kept his turkeys, the only flock in the 
county, for a rising market, and promised them 
impartially to every huckster who approached 
him. Nine days in advance of Christmas a 
freckle-faced boy appeared in the shed where 
Roscoe Hunsinger was engaged in dressing pigs. 





“Pap says he is ready right off to sell the 
turkeys at the highest market price.” 

It was the long-awaited summons. 
wiped his knives on a wisp of straw and grinned 


Roscoe 


at his hired men. “You fellows will have to 
hang up those hogs yourselves. Turkeys come 
first with me.” 

Mrs. Hunsinger was full of the foolish anx- 
ieties of her sex. “Better hurry, pa,” she 
admonished. ‘‘Silver’s Ben went on up the 
road toward Benton’s.” 

Because she told him to hurry Roscoe walked 
Slowly; also because he had rheumatism, and 
because the frosty air made him cough. At the 
corner by the schoolhouse he glanced back up the 
creek road. Then he started to run stiffly. 

Sam Henry, at work in the woods on the 
steepest part of the hill, saw Roscoe Hunsinger 
climb with frantie haste up the rough path that 
Silver’s boys used as a short cut. 

“Hi, Rose, what’s chasing you ?”’ Sam called. 
There was no pause for reply. 

Sam struck his ax into a stump, ran to the 
road, and watched in wonder Roscoe’s swift 
disappearance round a bend. Then he climbed 
a tree and looked down into the valley for a 
clue. Crossing the bridge at the foot of the hill 
was David Benton’s big gray horse and old 
buggy. “Turkeys!” whistled Sam, as he slid 
down. 

David came along, pulling at his pipe con- 
tentedly, the lines hanging slack while the gray 
horse took his time up the steep pitch. 

“Hi, David, you after Silver’s turkeys ?” Sam 
hailed. 

“That’s what! 
David roared back. 

“Not unless you take a different gait, ” Sam 
told him. “Rose Hunsinger went past here not 
five minutes ago, loping like an an-tee-lope. If 
it is a race, both of you ought to know it.” 

Whack! the lines came down on the gray’s 
back. “Get ep there!” David roared. The 
panting man a quarter of a mile ahead heard and 
leaped forward like a runner in the Greek games 
when the hot breath of a rival fanned his shoulder. 


I am going to get them, too!” 











“Whoa!” David shouted, and drew up with a 
sweep as he overtook Roscoe. “Might as well 
climb in, Rose,” he said. ‘“You’re after Silver’s 
turkeys, and so am I. Might as well go 
together.”’ 

Roscoe had too hard a fit of coughing to make 
reply, but he climbed in. They rode in silence. 
On the highest hump of the wind-swept hill a 
flock of disconsolate-looking turkeys turned their 
heads and regarded the men in the buggy. 

“They’re thin as knives. Their combs are 
blue, and they look like they have the disease,” 
Roscoe commented, dubiously. 

“Miners will never know the difference,” 
David asserted, cheerfully. “Here’s Silver, 
Rose. I’m new at this business, and I’d like to 
see how an old hand like you goes about making 
a deal.”’ 

“Call him out yourself,’ said Roscoe, still 
looking at the turkeys doubtfully. 

David jumped out of the buggy. “Well, 
Hank, I am after your turkeys,” he addressed 
Silver, briskly. “The highest market price is 
fourteen cents, but bein’ we were boys together, 
and you have held the birds for me like you said, 
I will give you fourteen and a half a pound, 
weighed on your own scales; and here is a ten- 
dollar bill to clinch the bargain.’’ 

Roscoe made up his mind with a groan. He 
leaned out of the buggy and laid his hand affec- 


tionately on Silver’s shoulder. ‘Henry, I would 
not do this for any other 
h man living, but you and 


Sif me has always been pretty 

si thick, and I will give you 
fifteen cents a pound for 
your turkeys; a cheek for 
twenty dollars down, and 
the rest in gold soon as we 
weigh them.’”’ 

“I ain’t a-backing 
down,” said David, cheer- 
ily,. from the other side. 
“I’m ready to go as high 
as Rose. And, Hank, you 
remember that little matter 
of the seed potatoes you 
got of me last spring? 
Well, if I get the turkeys 
we will call that square.” 

Silver pushed back his 
cap that the wintry blast 
might strike his dripping 
brow. “Gentlemen,” he 
began, “I ain’t a grasping 
man. I’d like to do the 
square thing, both of you 
being neighbors and—and 
fellow citizens. I’ll put it 
this way: The one of you 
that can load up the turkeys 
and take them away soon- 
est gets them—at fifteen 
and a half a pound.”’ 

Roscoe choked and re- 
covered himself. “ That 
gives them to me,” he said, with calm triumph. 
“My team is ready, harnessed, and the wagon 
out. Of course I can drive up the hill here 
long before Dave can go three miles to his place 
and back. We will need one of your boys to 
help catch the turkeys, Henry. And of course, 
Henry, you must not feed again before they are 
weighed.” 

“Hank,” shouted David, “I am ready to 
take them turkeys right now! You drive ’em 
into the barn and get your steelyards ready. 
Yes, and stuff ’em with corn, too, if you want. 
I don’t care how much you feed. I’d like to 
see old Rose Hunsinger get ahead of me!” 

Roscoe laughed seornfully. “And [ would 
like to see you haul fifty-seven turkeys in this 
old buggy. I would like te see you!’’ 

David had been rapidly at work unhitching 
his horse. Roscoe’s face grew ugly as he saw 
the gray led from the buggy toward a sled with 
a deep box that stood between the barn and the 
corn-crib. “Dave Benton, don’t you tech that 
sled!”’ he yelled, half-falling out of the buggy in 
his haste. ‘‘I’ll have the law on you if you lay 
a finger on that sled! That’s mine. Hank 
borrowed it last winter and, confound him! he 
never brought it back.’’ 

“Borrowed it, did he ?”’ laughed David. “Well, 
[’ll just take a turn at borrowing it myself. Got 
any old boards that will do to nail across the 
top of this sled-box, Hank? Yes, those loose 
palings will do.” 

When David started to nail a board across the 
sled-box Roscoe laid forcible hold upon the 
board. Something might have happened then, 
something that would have caused regret in the 
church choir and in the peaceable community. 
But at the crucial moment there came an ejacu- 
lation from Silver, an ejaculation of such thrilling 
and profound import that the belligerents were 
momentarily paralyzed. 

Following the direction of Silver’s gaze, a 
woman was to be seen coming round the turn of 
the road out of the woods. A purple calico skirt 
was turned up carefully over a petticoat of red 
and yellow checked flannel: there was a red and 


BUT AT THE 
CRUCIAL 
MOMENT 

THERE CAME AN 
EJACULATION 

FROM SILVER. 





blue shawl, a green veil over a pink fascinator | 


trimmed with white beads. Yet it was not the 
chromatic effect that held the men spellbound ; 

it was, rather the commanding aspect, the swift, 
awe-inspiring movements of the approaching 
female. 

Mrs. Silver put back her green veil and swept 
the scene with cold, calm black eyes. “‘What is 
going on?” she asked, in a slow, soft way that 
sent prickles to the marrow. 

David Benton recovered first. “Well, ma’am,’’ 
he said, “I have just made a purchase of Mr. 
Silver’s turkeys and —” 

“Mr. Silver’s turkeys! Mr. Silver’s!’” 

That was all, but those words told that Silver 
did not own the pin-feather of a turkey, had 
never owned a pin-feather, did not deserve to 
own half a pin-feather; told more than that—an 
Odyssey of domestic secrets. Before such reve- 
lations Hank Silver melted away like last 
winter’s snows. 

“T have sold my turkeys,”’ Mrs. Silver observed, 
casually. ‘My cousin’s daughter’s husband got 
them at thirteen and three-quarters cents a 
pound. He will come for them this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Silver shook her red and yellow petticoat, 
gathered together the fowls, drove them before 


her into the barn and shut and locked the door | {f 
| ii 


from the inside. 
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“Their combs are blue and they look. like they | 


have the disease,” Roscoe murmured drearily, 
as he held up the buggy shafts for David to back 
in the gray horse. 

* & 


DELIBERATE. 


ot all persons can reach conclusions with 
equal readiness. At the centennial celebra- 
tion of West Springfield an anecdote was told of 
an old settler of the Connecticut Valley who was 
rather slow of thought. 

A neighbor once applied to him for a horse, to 
make a journey, but received no direct reply to 
the request. Three or four days afterward the 
owner of the horse met the applicant and said, 
“Horse! Yes; I don’t care if you take him.” 

To this the reply was, “My friend, I have 
been to Hartford, and got back last night.’’ 


SHORTHAND T7powriting, Bookkeeping, etc., in- 
div mip pop oa evening; 
none too old tolearn. Call or send for circular. Open in 

. Boston College, 18 Boylston St. fenton, 


SEND YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


with 2c. silver and we will return to you one dozen 
elegantly finished and ho' enegrapns tas. -simile 
of the one you cond. Size 3 by 4 inches. Original 
photograph returned unharmed. Send for free sample. 
DUPLICATE PHOTO CO., Rowley, Mass. 
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Lace Curtains at !/; Less 


than retail prices. Write for our Illus- 
trated Price-List. Orders amounting to over 
$5.00, accompanied by cash, delivered free 
to any point in New England. 


BOSTON CURTAIN CO., 


77 Summer St., Boston. 

















8. B. JOSSELYN, 
Proprietor, 

















This School Fits Its Stadents 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


through a study course in the 
theory of Nursing by carefully pre 
pared lectures and personal corre+ 
spondence. A full Catalogue mailed) 
upon application to the school. 


School of Nursiag,) 
218 Main &t., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’sa 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ lust.,128 Tremont St., Boston. 
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MY SITUATION 


With CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. was obtained for 
me by Burde tt sGolte e of Actual Business and Short- 
hand. —H. § LETT , Beverly. Write to Burdett 

College, 694 Ww ahingien Street, Boston, for Journal. 








MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago € Northwestern Ry. 
A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed 

on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 
possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
new features in the far East, correct to date. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents by W. B. Kniskern, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





40 Years the Standard. 

Worth Reading, our booklet which 
describes our large variety of 
fine rubbe r goods sent free 
The “ Tyrian” Combination f 

and Hot 


Fountain Syringe 
Water Bottle one of our lead 
ers. For sale by 

dealers; if you 

Jail to 

we will 

2-gt. for $2.00, 


find uv 
mail a 











THIS CHAIR 
GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce our Stare h and 
other Groceries we » away 
sousenold Furn ture of 
all kinds. The Chair shown is 
a handsome Parlor Rocker 
with upholstered Velour seat 
and back, finished in golden 
oak, maho any orc e ort: 





given Absolutel 

with an order for ob wath 
of our Groceries, which you 
can use or sell to your friends. 

If you wish to order a larger amount and sell 
most of the groceries you may do so, or form a 
club with your friends and get a whole set of fur- 
niture. Satisfaction guaranteed Hundreds of 
testimonials and best bank references. 


Write for our large Illustrated Catalogue. 


EAST HARWICH STARCH CO., 
Dept. Y, East Harwich, Mass. 














EELS 


This is picture 
of a 


RUG 


made from 


Old Carpets 


by the 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston 












¥ Illustrated 
TTT " +1 SIRNA? Catalogue Free. 














How’s Your Oven? 


Does it bake unevenly? Do ashes sift 
through? Is it too ‘“‘quick’’ and then too 
“slow”? There’s probably a crack or 
hole in the fire-box lining. The heat will 
play all sorts of pranks with your oven 
till this hole is stopped — will ruin your 
oven plate, too. 

You need a few cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove Clay. 


: Sold, by stove dealers, hardware, general stores. 
i Send for Booklet “What Ails the Stove,” Free 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











Difficult 
D ivision. 


We were taught that one article could 


not be divided by another. 


cups. 


It is quite 


If you will consider what it costs you for \ 


a cup of tea made from any of the famous 


Chase &Sanbomis 
"Teas 


you will see that you are getting full value for 
A pound makes 250 cups. 
ditional fraction of acent a cup in cost can easily 
be forgotten when the high quality, the delicious 
taste, and the healthfulness of the beverage are 


your money. 


considered. 








“ORIGINAL VACKAGE™ 
— TEAS 


Borrato Cnor (Formosa 


The ad- 


Oolong). 

uno Kee Cuor (Formosa 
Oolong) 

Ortorr (Formosa Oolong). 

Kou-t-Noor (English 
Breakfast). 

Oranoe Pexoe (India and 
Ceylon). 
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You are missing a great deal if you have not read 








Soltaire 











which has been quoted as “A Literary Gem.” 


‘‘Soltaire is interesting. The kind you can read through without 
looking at the clock. You don’t even hear the clock tick.”’— Worcester 
Gazette. 

‘An unusual story is Soltaire. Mr. Willey has furnished a novel 
that is really remarkable as the first work of its author in fiction. He 
has remarkable powers of description and reproduction with an accuracy 
that many famous novelists might well copy.””—Boston Budget. 


‘* Soltaire is a most valuable and most interesting contribution to the 
literature of our mountain region. I am deeply interested in all of it. 
We are all under obligations to Mr. Willey.”— A. S. Bachellor, State 
Historian, Littleton, N. H. 

‘“‘As I read the vivid account of the Willey Slide, and of Soltaire’s 
home in the cave on Black Mountain, it carried my mind back to the 
dear old places around the region of Jackson which I know and love so 
well. I can understand that the author’s love for the dear old moun- 
tains, and especially Black Mountain, on the lower level of which he 
passed his boyhood days, must have given him the inspiration for the 
story which he has so well written.”— Gen. M. C. Wentworth, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

‘‘There is not a dull paragraph in Soltaire, nor is anything ‘over- 
done’ by an effort to spread the work over useless details. It makes no 
pretense to be a religious book, but its tone and style are elevated and 
wholesome.’’—Rev. D. C. Babcock, D. D., W. Derry, N. H. 


If your local bookseller does not have it we will send 
you a copy prepaid on receipt of price, $1.25. 


New Hampshire Publishing Corporation, 
309 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send us Ten Cents and get one of the beautiful reproductions of 














Soltaire 








In Nine Colors. 





























WHY THE BOSTON, NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE AND ALL THE LEADING : 


HUB rances. 


BECAUSE they respond quickly to every wish of the 
cook and have all of the modern points of construction 
—Perfect Damper, choice of Grates (easily interchange- 
able), large Broiler Door, large Ash Pan, removable 
Nickel Parts, perfectly operating Hub Oven Indicator ; 
as well as many other distinctive features 

which belong to the HUB alone, giving them 
) the well-earned name of being the 
HIGHEST GRADE — BEST MADE. 


Send in your name for our fmdoome 
SC 












riptive Circular and latest 
advertising novelty. 


Smith & Anthony Co. 


48-54 Union Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
. Mfrs. of Hub Ranges and Heaters and 
: Sanitas Plumbing Specialties. 
Lf not sold by local dealer 
order direct. 



































It gives me pleasure to 
state that, although you 


After three months’ trial 
I can safely say yoursewing 





The New Companion 





have not at any time solic- 
ited my testimonial for the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine, yet I have heard 


Sewing Machine 


machine, the New Com- 
panion, is a prize. I have 
sewed on nearly all the dif- 














ferent machines, and find 





its praises from my wife so 
much and so often, I really 
feel impelled to write. It has 
never been “out of order” 
nor “off its feed” for a single 
moment. It has always done 
stitching, working perfectly 
under conditions where 
other machines have failed, 
as for instance, sewing 
twelve thicknesses of heavy 
duck, making a perfectly 
even, uniform stitch. The 
attachments also perform 








that this does as well, if 
not better, than any of 
them. It is so simple a 
child could understand it; 
sews light and gives per- 
fect satisfaction. It com- 
pares with any of the sixty- 
five-dollar machines which 
the agents have here. The 
graining takes the eye of 
every one.— Mrs. W. A. 
Bolles, Healdsburg, Calif. 








I received my New Com- 





remarkably well, are always 
ready, and so easily placed 
or removed. The Com- 


panion is not the only ma- 
chine, but it is the only 
sewing machine we want. 
—J. A. Chatfield, Meriden, 
Conn. 


If interested in a Sewing 
Machine send for Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


panion Sewing Machine in 
good order and like it very 
much, and would not ex- 
change it for any high- 
priced machine that I have 
seen. I think it a beauty. 
—Mrs. R. L. Godfrey, Mar- 


Boston, MASs, (ius Ferry, Ohio. 
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